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CHAPTER XXIV. 
QUIET DAYS. 


HE morning came, and Beatrice tried to get up, and begin her 
old life at home. 

But this was soon found to be impossible ; young and healthy as 
she was, her strength was not equal to the heavy demands which had 
been made upon it. The shock of Godwin’s letter; the hurried 
journey ; the long fast ; all these things had done their work. Harriet 
was firm, and would not let her leave her bed all day. 

The first post brought a letter from Alma Lindrick, full of sym- 
pathy and ladylike distress. As to Mr. Redburn, he was, of course, 
ina violent state of consternation and rage. He had not been in 
the least prepared for Beatrice’s course of conduct, although (as Alma 
took care to say) it was a perfectly natural course, considering the 
circumstances. The Lindricks were not surprised ; they could not 
possibly be surprised at Miss Ward’s indignation. They feared that 
Mr. Redburn’s health would suffer through this unfortunate affair ; 
and could only wish that he had asked their advice before seeking 
that interview with Godwin Earle. 

The day went on. Afternoon came, and Mr. Milton came home 
from the City with a note in his pocket. It was only a brief note, 
but when Beatrice had read it, she was not, perhaps, quite so in- 
tensely miserable as she had been before. 

“My own darling,” it ran.—‘ You saved my life, and I have 
darkened yours. I can find no words to tell you how I suffer. 
You are ill, they say; and your illness is caused by me. Would 
that I could come and comfort you! But, stained and dishonoured 
as Iam, what can I do? My heart is yours only, for ever and 
ever, G. E.” 

A low sob brought Harriet to the girl’s side. With trembling 
fingers, Beatrice put the note into her friend’s hand. Mrs. Milton 
read it with tears that she did not attempt to hide. 
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“ Dear child,” she said, ‘my heart aches for you both. He has 
told my husband everything. We know what the cruel accusation 
is, but Mr. Corder is full of hope.” 

‘How can he hope? You know the mystery is impenetrable.” 

“He refuses to believe that it is impenetrable. Take courage, 
Beatrice ; believe that the cloud will show its silver lining by-and-by, 
Meanwhile you must rest, and try not to think of anything at all.” 

The girl smiled faintly at this impossible injunction, and sank back 
on the pillow, tightly clasping the note in her feeble hands. She 
could not be as hopeful as they were ; but they believed in Godwin’s 
innocence, and that alone was a great comfort. 

Many and many a weary hour went by in that room at the top of 
the house. The sound of wheels in the street below was softened ; 
up here there was a quiet peace. The evening was the best time, 
when yellow lights fell softly on the walls, and the golden calm of 
the sunset rested on Beatrice’s aching heart. She did not ask her 
nurse many questions. Nothing was left to her but patience. 

‘But the love is mine still,” she thought. ‘ And love is the best 
thing that life holds. I must wait for more light.” 

Harriet had not sent for a doctor; she had perfect faith in her 
own good nursing and strong beef-tea. Vordenberg sent dainties 
and flowers. Mr. Corder came often to the house with hot-house 
fruit and guava jelly, until the very mention of his name was associ- 
ated with things good to eat. Mrs. Milton did not dare to tell her 
charge how often someone else came. She was afraid of being 
asked how he looked ; and the task of describing that worn, anxious 
face, and those hollow eyes, was quite beyond her. 

If Madame Valerot knew anything about Miss Ward’s illness, it 
did not affect her in the least. She was entirely occupied with her 
own concerns and seemed to bloom more brightly as the summer 
days went on. 

One evening, when she was sweeping out of the house to a 
carriage, she encountered Godwin Earle, who had come to make 
enquiries. At the sight of him, for reasons best known to herself, 
her heart began to throb violently ; and she snatched up a corner 
of her soft white shawl, and held it to her face. A needless 
precaution. Godwin was far too miserable to give her a glance or a 
thought. 

Safe in the carriage, she shrugged her shoulders at his haggard 
face, and bestowed a malediction upon him for crossing her path, 
and giving her a fright. 

“‘T do not like melancholy people,” she thought, “and it is always 
hateful to be haunted by ghosts that belong to the past.” 

She did not know that two other ghosts—ghosts with menacing 
eyes—were watching her as she drove through the streets. She had 
no idea that she was quietly followed sometimes when she went to 
theatres and dinners and balls, Life was very pleasant to her in 
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these days ; she had money to spend and jewels to wear ; and what 
could a woman: want more? 

As to Vordenberg, he, too, had few thoughts to bestow on the woman 
with the short auburn hair and dark eyes. His mind was eternally 
occupied with Beatrice and her sorrow. What that sorrow was he 
had not yet found out. He must wait patiently until he could hear 
her story from her own lips. And then—then, surely, he might find a 
way of proving his devotion. 

Since the evening of their last long talk, he had seen nothing of 
Michael. ‘The poor fellow had divined, perhaps, that his friend was 
engrossed with matters that did not concern him in the least. At 
their last meeting Casimir had allowed his impatience to be plainly 
seen ; and although he had atoned for hasty words by plenty of kind 
ones, their memory lingered in the heart of Stavieski. 

For nearly a fortnight Beatrice remained, a petted prisoner, in the 
room at the top of the house. 

It was a great event when Harriet brought her downstairs, and once 
more established her on the sofa near the French window. They had 
made a festival of her coming down. ‘The pretty sitting-room looked 
as if it were let for a flower show ; such wonderful masses of roses, 
geraniums and azaleas, had seldom gladdened Beatrice’s eyes before. 
Even the yard was blooming anew with fresh plants in pots and stands, 
and the ivy shone as if every leaf had been specially burnished for 
this joyful occasion. 

Weak as she still was, the girl took in all her pleasant surroundings 
with a quiet thankfulness. She was no longer as unhappy as she had 
been when she had first returned to Wimpole Street; but there was 
still the pain of a deep yearning in her heart. 

She missed Godwin more than any words could tell. They had 
been so constantly together before her banishment to Fairbridge. 
The long, quiet evenings, the bright Sunday walks, the endless 
interchange of thoughts, all had tended to their mutual good and 
happiness. 

And now they were severed ; each was treading a lonely path ; 
each was wearying for the “touch of a vanished hand”; each was 
realising what it was to walk desolate day by day. Beatrice, lying 
quietly on her sofa, with the flowers all round her, used to think a 
great deal about the unsuspected love-tragedies that are being daily 
enacted everywhere in the world. 

In these hours, tranquil, but sad beyond expression, the sorrow of 
life itself seemed to overwhelm her spirit. How few ever walk side 
by side, for long years, with the chosen companion of the soul! 
How few enjoy the simple, fresh, old-world love of Adam and Eve in 
their Eden, untroubled by prudent counsellors and meddling busy- 
bodies! Some one steps in, ruthlessly enough, and severs the clasped 
hands by main force. Or someone else, with the serpent’s own 
fiendish wisdom, whispers soft mischief into the ears that are drinking 
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in love’s vows. Anyway, the hands are parted ; what matters how it 
is done? 

A letter had come from Mr. Redburn, addressed, not to Beatrice 
herself, but to Mrs. Milton. 

It was a furious, unreasonable letter, written in a shaky hand, de- 
claring that Harriet had exceeded her prerogative in taking full charge 
of the girl, and sanctioning her engagement to a scoundrel! If the 
writer had not been quite knocked up by this miserable affair, and 
by the shock of Beatrice’s sudden flight, he would have come straight 
to Wimpole Street, and insisted on seeing his old friend’s daughter 
and bringing her to reason. 

Mrs, Milton wrote back with quiet dignity. She enclosed a copy 
of a letter written by Beatrice’s grandfather, a week or two before his 
death. In that letter old Mr. Ward entreated her to be a mother to 
the girl he was about to leave alone in the world; and thanked 
her for all the love with which she had watched over his grand-daughter 
from childhood. With respect to Godwin Earle, Mrs. Milton simply 
expressed her perfect confidence in his innocence, and her hope that 
the mischief done by Mr. Redburn might be speedily undone. 
Beatrice, she added, was far too unwell to see visitors ; therefore if 
Mr. Redburn came up to town it would be impossible for him to have 
an interview with the poor, suffering child. 

The old coffee-planter wrote a second time, and was so immoderate 
in his abuse that Mr. Milton replied, saying that the correspondence 
must cease. But old Redburn’s abusive letter did some good. 
Richard Milton carried it to Godwin Earle, and asked him whether 
anything said by such an unreasonable man were worthy of notice. 
And Godwin admitted that the bad opinion of such a person was not 
likely to hurt anyone very much. 

“But,” he added sadly, “on one point he is right, after all. He 
says that if I could not prove my innocence, I ought at any rate 
to have made good the Countess Gradizoff’s loss, before proposing to 
Beatrice.” 

“He is an old ass,” replied Richard Milton, angrily; ‘and I 
will never admit he is right about anything.” 

Two days went by. And on the evening of the third day, Vorden- 
berg began to wonder when he might seek that longed-for interview 
with Beatrice. 

Harriet did not speak very favourably of the girl’s health. Her 
vitality seemed to be ebbing ; she was too meek—too patient. The 
natural Beatrice had been impetuous, and often a little self-willed ; 
but this quiet invalid appeared to have no will left. They had not 
admitted any visitor, nor had she asked to see anyone. It was 
obvious that she was too much shattered still to bear the least ex- 
citement. There was the sense of kindness waiting for her by-and- 
by ; of friends biding their time to give her comfort; but she did 
not call them yet. 
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It was still early in the evening ; Vordenberg, sitting in his usual 
place by the window, had taken up his guitar and struck a chord now 
and then. ‘The sky was beautiful with the intense calm of June; a 
few thin white clouds sailed aloft ; the air was sweet and still. He 
leaned back in his chair and began softly singing an old song. 

The first verse was scarcely ended, when the door opened, and 
Michael Stavieski—more gaunt and haggard than ever—came 
slowly into the room. His entrance was so quiet, and his manner so 
gentle, that Vordenberg looked up at him in surprise. What new 
spirit had taken possession of the man, and made him so subdued in 
voice and bearing? Michael’s first words answered the question. 

“ Ah, Casimir, that is one of our Polish sohgs! Paul used to sing 
it to Nathalie,” he said, with glistening eyes. “‘ His voice was some- 
thing like yours ; but not, I think, so rich and sweet. Go on, my 
friend ; let me hear it to the very end.” 

Glad to humour him, and give pleasure to the poor worn heart, 
Vordenberg went on singing. And Michael, sitting near him quietly, 
drank in every note with silent rapture. When the song was done, 
he rose with a deep sigh. 

“Does Paul ever sing now, I wonder?” he said, dreamily. ‘Ah, 
no; if he is still living, he has no voice left and no heart for music. 
Torn from home and hope and love in the very flower of his youth— 
chained and driven along the weary road where so many fall by the 
way.—Poor Paul!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STOLEN NOTE. 


SraviEskI did not sit down again. He stood for an instant looking 
into space, then held out his hand, saying quietly : 

“ Adieu, my friend.” 

Vordenberg, still in surprise, pressed the strong bony hand, and let 
him go his way. He was used to Michael’s varying moods ; but this 
strange quietness, produced, perhaps, by the music, was not usual ; 
and he remembered it long afterwards. Even then, when the door 
was shut, and the sound of retreating steps was slowly dying away, he 
felt a sudden impulse to rise and recall his old companion. But he 
did not do it. He sat, with the guitar resting on his knee, looking 
up at the evening sky and letting his thoughts stray back again to 
Beatrice. 

With the notes of that old song still echoing through his brain, 
Stavieski descended the stairs. ‘The drawing-room door stood open ; 
and as he approached that room he paused, forgetful for the moment 
of his promise to Vordenberg. 

The house was very quiet at that hour. There was neither steps nor 
voices to be heard, and the first golden lights of sunset were shining 
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in through Madame Valerot’s windows. What was there to prevent 
him from entering that room of hers? Already his promise to his 
friend had passed completely out of his mind. He lingered a second 
or two on the threshold, consumed with an intense curiosity and long- 
ing to go in. 

It was not likely that a man of his unsettled and stormy tempera- 
ment would resist such a temptation, coming, as it did, at a time when 
there was small risk of discovery. He did not resist it, but yielded 
without a struggle. 

He entered, silently treading on the heavy carpet. The place was 
full of rich evening light, and sweet with the fragrant breath of many 
flowers. There was a sense of utter comfort and luxury here: satin 
cushions were heaped upon the couch ; over the back of a chair hung 
an open cloak of golden brocade, edged with dark fur ; on an ottoman 
lay a fan of yellow feathers. 

Upon a round table in the middle of the room there was a large 
circular glass dish of flowers, with a lily-shaped vase springing out of 
the centre. It was bordered with velvety pointed leaves and sprays of 
maidenhair—a meet setting for stephanotis and golden cineraria, 
scarlet geranium and crimson and yellowroses. In the tall vase were 
two white camellias with their dark-green foliage. 

The gaunt, shabby man (looking oddly out of place in this 
luxurious room) drew a step nearer to the table and looked at the 
flowers. He had been fond of flowers once. ‘There came to hima 
vague memory of a time when he had offered them, as fitting gifts, 
to fair women. With a trembling hand he touched, first a spray 
of fern, and then a delicate cambric handkerchief that had been left 
there. 

When he moved the handkerchief, he saw that something was 
lying under it. Only an open note, written by a woman’s hand. 

He stood still, looking round him at the rich cushions and 
draperies, and all the traces of a luxurious taste and an easy life. 
And then he thought of old Wouriski, dying of exhaustion on the 
long road to Siberia—of Paul, in his perpetual servitude in the 
mines—of the two lone women, growing old in poverty, and still 
mourning for a father and a lover. 

The expression of that haggard face was not good to see just then. 
There was no Vordenberg at hand to utter soothing words. The 
wild heart in Michael’s bosom cried out against all this wealth and 
luxury. The betrayer lived and prospered and flourished; her 
victims told no tales ; and found no avengers. 

He glanced down at the note, lying near the embroidered 
handkerchief. Time was precious; already he fancied that there 
were sounds in the rooms below. Snatching up the letter, he put it 
into his breast, and then left the room, and passed out of the house. 

Out in the open air he walked briskly, until he had gained a quiet 
street where there was little traffic. ‘Then he drew the crumpled 
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paper out of his bosom and read the lines, written in a clear, 
lady-like hand. 


DEAREST PAULINE.—I will send a carriage for you at eight on 
Sunday evening. Our friend is growing impatient for another 
meeting. Do not fail me.—Your affectionate, 

18, Torrington Square. JULIA DE Busicny. 


That was all; but when Michael had read those few words, a strange 
smile of triumph flitted across his features. An idea had flashed 
suddenly into that wild brain of his. 

It was a brilliant thought, he said exultingly to himself; only it 
would require great care and skill if it were to be worked out. And 
it could not be worked out unless Wouriski consented to act with 
him. But he had few doubts about Wouriski. 

As he walked swiftly back to the poor lodging he shared with his 
brother-in-exile, there was a fierce light in his eyes and his lips 
moved unconsciously. But shabby men with wild faces and shaggy 
beards are common in London streets ; and no one paid any heed to 
Michael, striding along and muttering as he went. Yet none of the 
penny dreadfuls in the newsvendors’ shops contained anything more 
strange and romantic than the plans that were seething in his 
brain. 

Along Oxford Street he went, still busy with his grand scheme— 
past gay shops and gayer people—until he came to Wardour Street, 
and then quickened his pace, impatient to reach his destination. 

He had to go a long way down the street, before he paused at last 
at the door of one of the darkest, shabbiest shops that were to be 
found in that dingy neighbourhood. It was a shop that made the 
meanest and the most sordid pretence of displaying curiosities in its 
window : the smartest things there being a pair of old epaulettes and 
a few handfuls of gilt buttons. Any other treasures that the 
establishment contained were jealously hidden from the eyes of the 
public ; and the wonder was, not only how the proprietor lived, but 
what he could possibly have to sell. 

Nevertheless, he did live; and his wife, a wizened, wiry woman of 
uncertain age, devoted her attention chiefly to the care of her 
lodgers. 

There were, however, only three lodgers in the house; and one of 
them never came home till night. The two Poles occupied the best 
rooms, which were over the shop, and the nocturnal lodger slept 
above them. ‘The landlord and landlady lived, moved and had 
their being entirely on the ground floor, where they had a kitchen 
and a sort of cupboard which answered the purpose of a place to 
sleep in. 

Old Gregg was in his shop when Stavieski came in; but he never 
troubled himself even to glance at the tall man who went quickly 
past his heaps of rubbish and lumber. If Gregg had been closely 
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questioned as to his opinion of foreigners, he would have replied 

that they were “mostly fools.” The two lean men who rented his 

parlours did not interest him in the least. Nor was his wife more 
curious about the history of the pair of friends, who never com- 
plained of her domestic arrangements, or asked for any increase 
of comfort. They paid their way and were easily pleased, and that 
was quite enough for such an apathetic couple as the Greggs. 

A short flight of stairs led up to Stavieski’s room. Two or three 
eager strides brought him to his own door ; and he burst in suddenly 
upon a solitary man, poring over some papers which were scattered 
about upon the table. 

Like his friend, John Wouriski was tall and thin; but he had 
been, in better days, a handsomer man than Stavieski. His hair 
and beard were quite white; making all the more conspicuous the 
intense darkness of the eyes, which shone at times with almost a lurid 
splendour. It was the wild light in the eyes that created a certain 
resemblance between two men who were not otherwise alike in feature. 
And Wouriski, shabby as he was, retained about him an air of dis- 
tinction which might have attracted the notice of people more 
observant than the Greggs. 

He looked up wearily as his companion entered. But at Michael’s 
first words the dark eyes seemed to flash fire. He rose from his seat 
at the table, and stood with his back to the window, gazing intently into 
his friend’s face. 

“In our power, Michael! Paulina Lorenski in our power! ”. he 
said incredulously. ‘Why do you say such things? It cannot 
be.” 

*‘ Wait till I have told you my plan,” returned Stavieski, breath- 
ing hard. ‘ Listen. Weare always safe here while we talk in our own 
language, and speak in quiet tones. We are good lodgers—you and 
I—we have earned the confidence.of our landlord, have we not? 
Nevertheless, when we bring a traitress to this house, it is as well that 
they should be out of the way. And they will be out of the way on 
Sunday evening.” 

“You are mad, Michael; we are both mad. We have watched 
the woman until the very thought of her begins to turn the brain. 
Have you seen her to-day ?” 

**T have not seen her, Wouriski ; but I have been into her room. 
Such a room, my friend! Full of flowers and silken cushions and 
luxuries! And when I stood on the soft carpet, and saw all her pretty 
trifles scattered about me, I wondered how Paul was faring in the 
mines! Ay, as I stood there, it seemed as if your father rose up 
before me: I could have sworn that I saw him, bent, and worn, and 
ghastly, as he was when he fell dying by the roadside! Do the dead 
ever come back to us, Wouriski? If they do it is to tell us to 

avenge them.” 


With his arms folded, and his glowing eyes still fixed upon the 
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speaker, Wouriski waited in silence for him to go on. The look was 
a command, and Stavieski willingly obeyed. 

“ And then, just as I was going away, I saw a note lying open upon 
the table. It contains only a few lines; but I have preserved it care- 
fully. Read it for yourself.” 

Michael handed the note to his companion, who scanned it silently 
and returned it, with the look of expectation still on his face. He did 
not ask a question ; he simply waited to hear more. 

“T took possession of the note, Wouriski, and came away from the 
house. Casimir—well as we love him— is no longer a kindred soul. 
He has become dead to Poland ; he has almost forgotten his wrongs. 
To him, therefore, it is best to say nothing about the thoughts that 
have come tome. They have come, I verily believe, as messages 
from the dead. But Casimir would not listen to me if I told him so.” 

Wouriski shook his head. 

“ He would not listen, even if I were to tell him of all the evil that 
this daughter of perdition is doing now. He would not believe that 
she is spying and betraying still. But I know it, my friend ; and you 
know it also. As to our principles, there is no need to remind you 
of them; would that they were shared by Casimir! We hold that 
when the life of any man inflicts deadly injuries on other lives, he 
forfeits his right to live. We hold that it is not only a sinless, but a 
meritorious deed to send a murderer to his doom. And Paulina 
Lorenski is a murderess. She slew your father—the kind old gentle- 
man who had ever been her friend—as surely as if she had stabbed 
him with her own white hands. And Paul—if Paul still breathes, he 
prays that every breath may be his last! Has she not done wrong 
enough? Is not her measure of iniquity full ?” 

“Tt is full,” Wouriski answered solemnly. 

The two stood looking at each other for a moment with gleaming 
eyes. And then, turning to the note again, Stavieski went on speak- 
ing : 

“We shall want the assistance of a third person, if our plan is to 
be carried out. There is a man called Reichardt—a German—em- 
ployed at some livery stables, close to this place. He can be 
depended on to any extent, and we will make use of him on Sunday 
night.” 

“You have yet to tell me your scheme for Sunday night,” said 
Wouriski, thoughtfully. ‘‘ The Greggs will be absent all day, I know. 
Mrs. Gregg said that they were going into the country and would not 
return till near midnight. ‘To-day is Thursday. Is there time to 
make all your preparations? Do we run much risk if we fail ?” 

“We run no risk at all if we fail to capture her. There is plenty 
of time, my friend. The preparations are simple and few.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Fripay and Saturday went by, and Beatrice was still the languid, 
patient invalid. 

The Miltons’ kindness was unwearied. Harriet took her out for 
a country drive ; but her enjoyment in nature was almost gone. She 
thought of bright hours spent under leaf-laden boughs—of pleasant 
rambles across the short sweet grass—when Godwin Earle was by 
her side. He was so near and yet so far; so loving and yet so 


estranged. 
‘“‘ The silence of life, more pathetic than death’s”’ 


had come between these two ; and they were always longing for the 
sound of each other’s voices, always dreaming of old tender words, 
that echoed in their ears. Every day seemed as long as a week used 
to be; yet days went and came, and did not bring them together. 

On Sunday morning Beatrice listened to the jangling of many bells, 
and wondered when she should have heart and strength to go to 
church again. Harriet kissed the girl, and went off with her husband 
and her prayer-book in rather a dismal mood. 

“She does not seem to get much better, Richard,” she said, as 
they walked towards St. Peter’s church. ‘I don’t like this long- 
continued patience of hers. She is merely the ghost of the 
bright girl who was always complaining of my slowness and 
dulness! You sometimes say that I am too brisk for you, but I was 
never brisk enough for Beatrice. And that poor Godwin, too!” 

You may well say poor Godwin,” replied Richard Milton, dole- 
fully. ‘The sight of his melancholy face in the office takes all the 
sweetness out of my life. As to Corder, he is determined that Earle’s 
name shall be cleared somehow. I don’t know what steps he is 
taking, but he will not rest. It seems hard that people who have 
such a strong wish to make others happy should be powerless. Earle 
is possessed with a morbid spirit, I believe. Even if Corder advances 
the three thousand for the missing necklace, Godwin will still feel 
himself a suspected and dishonoured man.” 

‘Who suspects him?” cried Harriet, impatiently. ‘ Not Mr. 
Corder—nor you and I. Certainly not Beatrice. Then why does he 
make us all miserable because of the suspicions of those silly old 
women at Fairbridge, and the ravings of a violent old man? Why 
not be happy, in spite of those who don’t believe in him? If I were 
in his place, I would never let the people who did not love me have 
a stronger influence than those that did! It is terribly absurd.” 

“If you were Godwin, you would feel as Godwin feels,” Richard 
Milton answered. ‘“ He is crushed under the weight of undeserved 
misfortunes ; he has lost heart, and begins to think that he cannot 
fight against fate. That old coffee-planter’s abominable words have 
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left a sting behind them. He feels that his love is the shadow that 
comes between Beatrice and the sun of prosperity.” 

‘A woman does not want to walk alone in the sun,” remarked 
Harriet, still impatient. “If this kind of thing is to go on much 
longer, I shall write, and say that he is killing the girl.” 

**T am sure that he is killing himself,” said her husband, sadly. 

Coming out of church, Harriet abused the choir and the sermon in 
a way that would have made Richard Milton smile in happier days. 
But he understood the trouble that was worrying his good little wife, 
and sighed. 

In the afternoon—that sleepy Sunday time—Beatrice seemed 
suddenly to rally from her long spell of silent depression. She 
insisted on getting off the sofa, and making Harriet lie upon it. And 
then, with gentle force she pushed Mr. Milton into the best of the 
easy chairs. They looked at her and wondered. But both silently 
hailed these first signs of returning vitality. 

“JT am better,” she said, answering those earnest looks. ‘ My 
dear, kind friends, your patience has been sorely tried. But new 
thoughts have come to me now, and I am determined to get back 
my strength again. Do not think of me any longer as a sick girl ; do 
not believe that this trouble has spoiled my life. There is a brighter 
time coming for Godwin and me. I feel it—I know it—I will not 
despair any more.” 

She went out of the room, and left them astonished and glad. 
How had this sudden uplifting of the spirit come to pass? Beatrice 
herself could not have told what mysterious power had raised her out 
of the gloom that had settled upon her life. She only knew that 
there was hope and strength coming after sorrow and confusion of 
heart. And as she passed slowly upstairs the feeling grew stronger. 
She seemed to be making her way upward to the light. 

The drawing-room door stood open ; Madame Valerot had gone 
out. But Beatrice did not pause to glance at her cushions and 
flowers. A strain of sweet music came drifting down from Vorden- 
berg’s room: and she stopped, and leaned against the banisters to 
listen. 

It was the air that she had heard him play when she had first 
come tothe house. He had never given it any name ; it seemed to 
be the outpouring of his own soul ; a long lament ending in a trium- 
phant burst of gladness. She waited until the triumph-burst came ; 
and it filled her with a divine serenity. Peace was coming; the 
wild storm in her heart was hushed; she was going to be happy 
again. 

"ideitods looked up and saw her standing in his doorway; her 
deep-blue eyes looking larger and darker than he had ever seen them 
yet. She was changed slightly; the sweet face was a little thinner, 
the features seemed sharpened. But her smile had gained a new 
beauty and gave him a silent greeting. 
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“At last!” he said, taking her hand and drawing her into the 
room with quiet gentleness. ‘It is good in you to remember your 
old music-master. He has missed you sadly !” 

He had placed her in the arm-chair by the window, and stood look- 
ing down into her face with all his desire to keep her in his gaze. She 
understood that longing of his at once. Her thought had gone back 
to that winter evening when she had told him the story of her love. 
He had made her a promise then ; he was waiting for her to remind 
him of that promise now. 

‘Mr. Vordenberg,” she said, ‘‘ you told me last winter to trust you 
always. You promised to be my friend. I am come here to confide 
in you and tell you about my sorrow, as I once told you about my 
happiness.” 

‘**T thank Heaven you have come,” he answered quietly. “I have 
been waiting for this.” 

Her wistful face lit up at these words. She began her tale at once, 
speaking in a low, soft voice, and looking straight at her listener, who 
had seated himself on an opposite chair. She had resolved to keep 
back nothing ; he should know the whole history of her lover’s strange 
trouble, from beginning to end. 

‘* Ever since I have known Godwin Earle,” she said, ‘‘ he has been 
under a cloud. The shadow of a suspicion has been resting on him 
for two years, darkening his life and blighting his hopes. But he is 
innocent—I need not tell you he is innocent.” 

Vordenberg’s smile answered her. 

‘*He is suspected,” she continued, her face growing paler and 
paler, “of stealing a ruby necklace worth three thousand pounds, 
entrusted to him by his aunt, the Countess Gradizoff.” 

The dark eyes gazing into hers flashed suddenly—almost fiercely. 

“The Countess Gradizoff!” Vordenberg repeated in a strangely 
eager tone. “Are you quite sure that she is the aunt of Godwin 
Earle?” 

“TI am quite sure,” replied Beatrice. ‘ She was a Miss Earle, who 
married Count Gradizoff, and went to Russia with her husband. 
After his death she returned to England with her daughter, and 
has been living ever since with her sisters in Fairbridge. The ruby 
necklace, which has been the cause of all our trouble, was once 
the property of Count Gliska, an exiled Polish nobleman. It 
passed into the hands of Count Gradizoff, and was given by him to 
his wife.” 

Vordenberg rose suddenly from his seat ; a flush mounted to his 
pale forehead, and the light in his eyes seemed to grow brighter and 
brighter. 

‘“‘ The ruby necklace,” he said, with peculiar quietness, ‘‘ was never 

* given by Count Gradizoff to his wife. The thing that was stolen from 

her—if stolen it was—had never belonged to Count Gliska.” 

“How do you know this?” asked Beatrice, breathlessly. ‘ Oh, 
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Mr. Vordenberg, it was an inspiration that sent me to you to-day! 
Is the mystery about to be cleared up at last ?” 

She bent towards him, her eyes dilated, one hand outstretched in 
passionate entreaty, the other pressed upon her heart. He strove at 
once to calm her. 

“It is about to be cleared up, I verily believe. But you must 
collect yourself, my dear child, and tell me the whole story as clearly 
as you can. Later on I will see Earle, and tell him all that I know 
about the matter.” ; 

And Beatrice, conquering all emotion, did relate the tale with 
calmness and precision, leaving out nothing that Godwin had told her. 
When she had finished, there was a smile on Vordenberg’s face. His 
dark eyes were shining with a softer light ; he looked happier than 
she had seen him yet. 

“T, too, have begun to believe in presentiments,” he said quietly. 
“T have lately had a conviction that you would come to me one day 
in sore need of aid, and I should be able to help you. Do not yet 
ask how I have obtained my knowledge of the history of the necklace. 
But answer me, if you can, just one more question.” 

“What is it? I will answer anything.” 

“Did Earle tell you whether there was a Polish governess living 
with Madame Gradizoff when the necklace was missed? Did he 
ever mention the name of Paulina Lorenski? ” 

Beatrice reflected for a few moments. 

“No,” she replied at last. ‘“ If he had ever mentioned that name 
I am sure I should have remembered it. He has talked to me often 
about his two unmarried aunts. But he did not care to speak much 
of the Countess Gradizoff, or of anything that concerned her. He. 
seemed to dislike the very sound of her name.” 

“That was natural enough,” remarked Vordenberg, in his tranquil 
tone. ‘ And now, my child, I have no more to say on this subject 
to-day. Let your mind be at rest; go and tell your friend that you 
have seen a glimpse of light. As for me, I am going to call on 
Earle. Will you tell me wherehe lives?” — 

Beatrice joyfully gave the number of the house in which her lover 
was still living. 

“‘T hope you will find him at home !” she said, anxiously. 

“Do not be uneasy,” he answered. “I shall see him, never fear.” 

He went with her to the door of the room, held her hand ina warm 
clasp for a second, and let her depart. 

A few moments later, Harriet, waking from rather a long nap, 
opened her eyes to see Beatrice standing, and smiling on her. What 
change had passed over the girl? She was so different; so happy 
and beautiful. 

Mrs, Milton began a string of eager questions. Where had she 
been? Had she seen anyone? Or heard anything ? 

“‘T have seen no one but Mr. Vordenberg,” she answered,” and he 
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bade me tell you that I have caught a glinipse of light. It is a very 
bright glimpse. Oh, Harriet, he knows something about that wretched 
necklace ! ” 

** Nonsense, dearest,” said Harriet, incredulously. ‘What can he 
know ?” 

‘Much more than he has told me. He is going to see Godwin, 
to-day.” 

“Really? I always thought him a most remarkable man. But 
how he comes to be mixed up in that necklace mystery, I can’t pos- 
sibly imagine. Oblige me by waking Richard up. He has been 
snoring, and it is bad for him to snore. We must tell him about 
Mr. Vordenberg.” 

But Richard Milton woke up opportunely of his own accord, and 
was soon wide-awake enough to hear all that Beatrice had to say. 
He listened, stroking his chin thoughtfully, with a bewildered look on 
his honest face. 

‘* Harriet,” he said, at last, “‘ who zs Vordenberg? What do we 
know of him? Nothing. And yet Beatrice, guided by some mys- 
terious instinct, goes to consult him in her troubles, and immediately 
gets promises of help and consolation. Can you explain all this?” 

“Certainly not,” responded his wife, promptly. “I have come 
to my wits’ end. Asto Mr. Vordenberg, if he were to turn out 
to be the Wandering Jew, or Cagliostro, or anyone of that sort, I 
should not be in the least surprised. But for all that, I steadfastly 
believe in him.” 

*T trust him with all my heart,” said Beatrice, with shining 
eyes. ‘At present I can only sit still and wait. Let us all be 
happy again,” she added, stroking Harriet’s hair with a gentle 
touch. “TI feel as if the old life were coming back.” 

The clocks were striking five when Vordenberg left the house, and 
bent his steps to Bulstrode Street to call on Godwin Earle. But 
Godwin was not in ; and the servant could not tell when he was likely 
to return. 

Turning away from the door, Vordenberg walked slowly along the 
quiet little street, now warm with golden sunshine. Two sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul, in white coiffes, passed him with a band of small 
children. A sunny-faced girl came marching by with her lover, a 
little boy ran whistling home from afternoon service. He took 
another turn in the street, making up his mind as to what he should 
do, and finally retraced his steps along Welbeck Street; resolved 
to go for a stroll, and come back once more to Godwin’s lodgings. 

He walked on and on, through Vere Street and into Oxford Street, 
turning his face towards the Marble Arch. All the London world 
seemed to be out-of-doors that day. The houses were bright with 
flowers, windows were open, lace curtains swayed in a gentle breeze. 
The lights were so warm and the shadows so deep, that it seemed as 
if some gleams of an Italian sky had come to visit our English city. 
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whom he sought, coming slowly along the pavement to meet him. 

If Beatrice had changed, so also had Godwin Earle. The sun- 
shine fell on the hollows of his cheeks and the dark shades under 
his sad eyes. He was looking dreamily before him, seeing nothing. 
Vordenberg stopped and spoke. 


“‘T have been to your lodging,” he said. “It is fortunate that we 
have met. I want to have a long talk with you.” 
“ A long talk,” said Godwin, in languid wonder. ‘Shall we turn 


into the park and find a seat? We can’t do better, I think.” 

They had some difficulty in finding a bench that suited them. 
But at last, coming across a seat that had two happy and pre-occupied 
lovers at one end of it, Vordenberg proposed that they should sit 
there. The young couple had ears only for each other, and a private 
conversation might be carried on in safety near them. 

“Mr. Earle,” Vordenberg began, somewhat ceremoniously, “ I 
must, first of all, apologise for meddling in your affairs. But Miss 
Ward has told me, to-day, the whole story of the loss of the neck- 
lace ; and, strange as it may seem, I think I can throw some light 
on the matter. You are under the impression, of course, that the 
missing necklace was the same which once belonged to Count Gliska, 
and had been valued at three thousand pounds ?” 

“Tt was the very same,” Godwin answered, without hesitation. 
“The Countess Gradizoff received it from her husband. Poor 
Gliska belonged, it seems, to the long list of plundered Poles ; and 
Gradizoff, a man of great influence in his own country, appropriated 
some of his jewels. ‘There can be no mistake in the case.” 


“Pardon me; there is either a mistake, or something far uglier. - 


Gradizoff was, as you have said, a man of great influence in his own 
country’; but he was also a needy man, whose means were insuffi- 
cient for his wants. He never gave his wife the necklace. But 
he did give her something which passed exceedingly well for the real 
thing.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” Godwin’s eyes opened incredulously. 

“Perfectly sure. And certain, too, of something else that will 
surprise you greatly. But before I go any further, there is a question 
that I want to ask you. Was there a woman, called Paulina Lorenski, 
in the house when the necklace disappeared ? ” 

“There was a Miss Lorenski living with the Gradizoffs at that 
time. She came with them from Russia, as my cousin Olga’s 
governess.” 

“Thank you,” said Vordenberg, with a bright look. “I shall get 
on now, I believe.” 

“But why do you ask these questions?” enquired Godwin 
eagerly. ‘ How is it that you are possessed of secret information 
about the necklace? Do you know where it is now?” 

“‘T know where the real necklace is,” Vordenberg replied calmly. 
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You can see it to-morrow, if you choose, with your own eyes. How 
is it that I know these things? Well, I will tell you that, and a great 
deal more besides, if you will dine with me at six to-night? We 
will go to Blanchard’s, and take a table in the quiet upper room 
there. What do you say? Will you accept my help in this 
affair ?” 

“T should be utterly mad and ungrateful if I did not accept it,” 
rejoined Godwin, still hopelessly puzzled, but remembering Beatrice’s 
strong belief in the man beside him. 

In years that are yet to come, Godwin Earle will never enter that 
upper room in Blanchard’s restaurant, without recalling one of the 
most momentous evenings in his life. There were a good many 
people dropping in to dine at the tables; pretty women, whose 
cloaks were obsequiously taken from them by attentive waiters; 
well-dressed men who studied the menu with languid interest. The 
two men, sitting at a table near the window at the top of the 
room, gave little heed to the other diners. But if an artist had 
been near them he might have found much to study in their faces. 

Vordenberg, always noble of aspect, had something exalted in his 
look as he talked in low tones to his companion. There was fire as 
well as triumph in his glance; but it was a triumph of the highest 
kind. And Godwin, listening intently, gradually began to reflect the 
light that shone upon him from the other’s eyes. Through that 
mask of impassiveness which a well-bred man always wears in the 
world’s presence, there came at last a gleam of such joy as is sel- 
dom seen on any face. The heavy cloud was rolling away from his 
life. 

It was a quarter past eight when they left the restaurant, and went 
out into Regent Street. A calm evening sky was overhead ; stars 
had begun to twinkle above the house-tops; a soft breath of night 
came stealing along the stately street ; and to both these weary hearts 
it seemed like a whisper of peace. 

“We part here,” said Vordenberg, pausing, and holding out his 
hand. “I am going to see my poor old Polish friends. And you, 
I know, will not sleep until you have been to the Miltons’ house.” 

Godwin answered him with a smile, and a few broken words of 
gratitude. And then each went his way. 

As Vordenberg turned his steps in the direction of Wardour 
Street, he was conscious of a new delight in life. Never, even in 
the days of his happy love, had he looked as handsome as he did 
when he entered that dim street. A light was in his face. He had 
the self-forgetful look of one who has passed beyond the temptations 
of selfish passion, and has found, on some high region, a place of 
eternal rest. 

Forgetting that this was Sunday, and that the door of Gregg’s 
shop would probably be locked, he laid his hand on the latch. It 
yielded ; and he went into the house. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE MISSING RUBIES. 


Tue wheels of life had been running smoothly with Pauline Valerot 
for many months. She no longer sighed in vain for amusements ; no 
longer sat at her window and envied the girls passing by. There 
were pleasant houses to go to; pleasant people to meet. Her friend, 
Julia de Busigny, had come from Paris, and admitted her into new 
circles. Madame de Busigny was a widow; a pretty, gay little 
American, who had given herself and her fortune to a poor French 
gentleman. Monsieur de Busigny had died just in time to save the 
fortune. And Julia, by no means inconsolable, had come to take up 
her quarters for a time in London. 

The widow was well protected in her rooms in Torrington Square, 
but she managed to enjoy herself to the utmost. There was a grave 
brother from Boston, who read industriously at the British Museum ; 
and there was a true Yankee aunt with a talent for managing. But 
neither brother nor aunt interfered with her doings, nor did they take 
much notice of her friends. Being intensely self-satisfied, Julia could 
afford to be good-natured. Her liking for Pauline was quite sincere 
as far as it went, and the two women amused themselves very well. 

On Sunday evening, Madame Valerot began the business of dress- 
ing early. She wanted to try the effect of a new gown ; a ravishing 
combination of crimson and silver-grey, and cascades of creamy lace. 
And as she stood before the mirror that hung between her two 
windows, she congratulated herself (not unreasonably) on the charms 
of the sumptuous little person reflected there. 

A message had been left for her in the afternoon by a young girl:— 
Madame de Busigny would send the carriage at a quarter to eight, 
instead of eight. 

Precisely at a quarter to eight the wheels came rolling up to the 
door. Madame Valerot turned and took a last look at herself in the 
glass. What a pretty woman she was! How well diamonds looked 
on people who had dark-brown eyes! She smiled at her own 
image ; the bright innocent smile of a well-pleased child. And then 
she caught up that favourite white fluffy shawl of hers, and tripped 
lightly downstairs. 

The carriage was a heavy, old-fashioned, closed vehicle, made to 
seat four persons. William had the hall-door opened, and just 
outside on the pavement stood a decent-looking young woman witha 
pleasant ruddy face. 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” she said, respectfully, with a slight 
foreign accent. ‘‘ But Madame de Busigny has told me to come to 
her this evening. And there are some parcels—important parcels, 
that must be taken without fail.” 

“Very well,” said Pauline carelessly. 
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She entered the carriage and William shut her in. The girl 
climbed lightly up to the box beside the driver, and the horse moved 
on at a brisk pace. 

Quite happy, and absorbed in self, Madame Valerot scarcely 
noticed a package that was lying on the opposite seat. It looked 
like a draper’s parcel, not very large, and tied up neatly with string. 

How merry seemed the streets of London on this fair night in 
June! Lamps twinkling down long vistas; chance lights shining 
across the tall houses; soft mists gathering over the whole scene. 
And then the ceaseless roar of wheels; the moving of vast crowds ; 
the everlasting stir of restless life. Pauline, in her gay mood, was 
ready to enjoy it all. The small windows of the carriage were both 
open, but it was a. close, ugly conveyance, and had a stuffy smell. 
She drew her shawl around her shoulders and sat forward to get a 
little fresh air. 

The coachman turned at length into a narrow side street, murky 
and dim. But Pauline was little acquainted with the by-ways of 
town, and did not concern herself about the route that he was taking. 
She had leaned back upon the cushions again, The June evening 
was fresh and chill. A little wind was rising, creeping through the 
air with a cold breath that was not like the sigh of summer. She 
shivered and muffled herself in the shawl. 

The carriage came suddenly to a standstill. And then in an 
instant the door was opened and the ruddy young woman got in. 

‘“‘ A thousand pardons, madame,” said the girl in a flurried tone. 
‘‘T am anxious about the parcels. ‘There should be two parcels, 
Madame de Busigny will never forgive me if one is lost. It is not 
here! Pray pardon, madame! It must be on your seat.” 

Astonished, startled and annoyed at the girl’s intrusion, Pauline 
was about to protest against all this fuss. But what was going to 
happen? The young woman was on the seat by her side—was hold- 
ing her with a grasp of iron—was pressing a handkerchief close to 
her face. It was all a bad dream, there was no young woman—no 
carriage—only a.strange blank that seemed to be the end of every- 
thing. 


A loud singing in the ears, a vague impression of strong light— 
these were the sensations which accompanied Madame Valerot’s 
return to consciousness. 

She found herself placed on a chair, in a room of moderate size, 
sparingly and shabbily furnished. The blind was drawn closely 
down, shutting out the last faint glow of the summer sky ; and the 
light which had dazzled her eyes came from the strong glare of a 
paraffin lamp, on a table under the window. 

Two men were in the room. One of them was standing near the 
table, so that the lamp-light shone full upon his face. He was a tall 
man, of a stately presence, pale and sallow; and his dark eyes 
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intensely bright, were fixed on Madame Valerot with a look that 
seemed to freeze the blood in her veins. For some time she stared 
at that face with a fascinated gaze, haunted by a terrible sense of its 
familiarity. Who was this man? Would he never speak? Was he 
a human being, or a dreadful apparition, summoned back, by her 
fear-stricken conscience, from the far-past ? 

“ Paulina Lorenski,” said the man, in a deep, stern voice, “do 
you know who I am? Can you utter my name ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, suddenly rising, and retreating to the 
very wall of the room. “It cannot be you! Let mego! Let me 

0 ! ” 

She turned towards the wall, and tried to cling to it in wild terror, 
uttering piteous cries for help all the while. The other man stepped 
up to her and laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

“Tf you cry out again, you are a dead woman,” he said, hissing the 
words into her ear. ‘No help is near. Long before anyone can get 
to this room we shall have killed you. Silence, if you do not want 
to die without a moment’s preparation.” 

An agonised sob burst from her white lips ; and then came a word 
that sounded like “ Mercy.” 

“Mercy !” echoed the first speaker, scornfully. ‘ What mercy 
did you show to the old man, who welcomed you to his house with a 
warm heart? What mercy did you show to the poor girls who 
believed in you as a sister, and trusted you with the secrets of their 
father and lover? What mercy did you show to the young man, 
whose letter you stole? You, the traitress, the paid spy of the 
accursed Muscovite—do you dare to speak of mercy ?” 

At these words, which seemed to leave her no hope, Madame 
Valerot raised herself, and looked pleadingly at her judges with wild 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, forgive me!” she panted. ‘I was forced by Count Gradi- 
zoff to do all that I did! It was not of my own free will that I 
betrayed my friends. And I did not—I swear that I did not know 
—how severely they would be dealt with. You are so changed, John 
Wouriski, that I did not recognise you at first. But now that I look 
at your face, I remember all your kindness in the past. I loved you 
all—I call God and his saints to witness that I loved you all—and I 
hated, from my very soul, the part that I was made to play.” 

“ How is it, then, that one who hated the part so much should 
play it still?” demanded Stavieski, with a bitter laugh. ‘ How long 
is it since you have taken the pay of the Muscovite, Paulina ?” 

“T do not know you—I cannot recollect you,” said Madame 
Valerot, with a confused glance at him. ‘What harm have I done 
you, that you should be so harsh to me?” 

“ Have you forgotten that Paul Stavieski had a brother?” asked 
Michael, with a terrible look. ‘I am that brother; and I have lived 
to avenge him.” 
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The unhappy woman fell upon her knees, and stretched out her 
clasped hands to these inexorable accusers. Her eyes were wild and 
strained with the horror of the moment: her face deathly pale. The 
white shawl had fallen off her shoulders, revealing the emeralds and 
diamonds that glittered on her bosom ; and the two men beheld the 
gems with a fierce contempt, visible in every line of: their stern 
features. 

“‘T was only a girl when I sinned against you!” she cried piteously, 
‘“‘Ts there no pity in your hearts? Let me go in peace, and I will 
promise anything that you ask. You are poor—take my jewels.” 

Her trembling fingers strove to unclasp the necklace ; but Wouriski 
stopped her by a haughty gesture. 

“‘ We will not touch your jewels,” he said, contemptuously. “We 
had you brought here to-night—Stavieski and I—that we might take 
your life. Remember that you have forfeited the right to live— 
remember that we are not assassins, but righteous judges. If you 
know any prayer, say it. Your time has come.” 

“Tt is not possible that you mean to kill me!” Madame Valerot 
cried wildly. ‘The murder will be discovered ; you will lose your 
own lives. You will be followed—even if you fly—and , 

‘‘Silence!” interrupted Wouriski, sternly. ‘What do we care 
about our lives? If we can save a few of our poor friends from’ 
misery and exile, we are content to be sacrificed. And you, if you 
were suffered to live, would go on with your infamous work of spying 
and betraying.” 

There was a wildness in the eyes of both these men that struck 
Pauline, even in this hour of awful terror. Were they, indeed, 
reasonable beings, or madmen? And yet, as she remembered their 
terrible wrongs, and the share that she had had in inflicting these 
injuries, the last spark of hope died out in her heart. They had 
watched her unawares ; they had discovered the kind of work that 
this woman, seemingly so gay and frivolous, was really doing in the 
world. And she had believed herself perfectly unsuspected and 
safe. 

She made a final effort to collect her energies and speak calmly. 
Her dry lips and parched tongue scarcely permitted her to utter the 
words that were in her thoughts. 

“Tf you will spare me, you may make your own conditions,” she 
said, humbly. ‘I will do nothing in future that can give you offence. 
Only forgive me for the past, and you shall shape my future according 
to your will. Perhaps I may even be of use to you. Recollect that 
I am by birth, and at heart, a Pole.” 

** At heart a fiend!” cried Stavieska, advancing towards her, in a 
frantic burst of rage. ‘ Wouriski, my friend, do youhearher? She 
is trying to make us believe that she will give us the benefit of her 
services ; the services for which the Muscovite has paid her so well. 
Bah! Those who serve the cause of patriotism, serve it for love alone. 
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The true patriots have no gold to give, and it is only with gold that 
such aid as yours can be bought. If we spared you to-night, you 
would betray us to-morrow. But we will not spare you. You shall 
die!” 

She shrank away from his threatening hands, crouching against 
the wall, and breaking out into a shrill wail of agonised fear. He 
glanced suddenly over his shoulder, and said a few rapid words to 
Wouriski. ‘There was a bottle on the table, and a large silk handker- 
chief. Chloroform? As Wouriski’s hand moved towards the bottle, 
she divined his purpose, and, with a last shriek, flung herself head- 
long on the ground. 

The shriek was answered by heavy blows upon the door. The two 
men paused and looked at each other. 

“Open, open!” cried a well-known voice. ‘It is I—Casimir.” 

“The game is up,” said Wouriski, in a tone of resignation. And 
he went to the door and unbolted it without another word. 

Almost stupefied with horror and despair as she was, Madame 
Valerot caught the words, and lifted her head from the floor. 

Vordenberg—pale, noble, composed as ever—had entered the 
room, and had shut the door behind him. Pauline knew that she 
was saved; knew it even before his calm voice broke the silence. 
Some faint recollection of his face began to stir inher mind, but she 
could not tell who he was. She only knew that he had an influence 
over these wild men, and that his coming had saved her. 

“What was that cry?” he asked, looking from one to the other. 
“Who is this woman ?” 

He spoke the last words as his glance fell on Pauline’s prostrate 
figure. She raised herself, and stretched out her hand to him in 
passionate appeal. 

“Qh,” she said, “you are just in time. In another moment they 
would have killed me. _ I have been entrapped and brought here by 
a vile scheme. Take me out of this house—take me away at 
once !” 

And then, making a supreme effort, she rose to her feet and tottered 
up to him, clasping his arm, and clinging to him for support. 

“Ts it true?” he demanded sternly of his friends. ‘ Did you in- 
deed mean to take the life of a defenceless woman ?” 

“Casimir, do you not know that she is Paulina Lorenski?” 
Stavieski drew near them with a look that made Madame Valerot 
shudder, and hide her eyes again. “Do you not know that God 
has delivered her into our hands? Ah, my friend, how long will you 
be deaf to those messages from Heaven that come so plainly to 
Wouriski and me?” 

“TI, too, have had a message from Heaven.” Vordenberg’s voice, 
mellow and musical, had something almost angelic in its sound. “It 
is a message of forgiveness, and love, and peace. Until I heard it 
there was no rest for me, day or night ; my heart was like the troubled 
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sea. My wrongs are as great, ay, greater than yours; but I will 
never take the work of vengeance into my own hands. Is it bya 
cowardly murder that a patriot should avenge himself on his country? 
Stavieski, how often I have warned you against brooding over your in- 
juries! You have nursed them till you have become mad, and made 
Wouriski mad also. No sane men could have planned this dastardly 
assassination.”’ 

“It is you that are mad,” retorted Stavieski fiercely  ‘“ You have 
forgotten Poland, and you would protect a murderess and a traitress, 
Her own father would scarcely bid us spare her ; and she shall not 
be spared !” 

In an instant Vordenberg placed himself in an attitude of defence. 
His face was still calm, but it wore a look of stern determination. 

“Come one step nearer, Michael,” he said, “‘ and, well as I have 
loved you, I will strike you down.” 

Wouriski started forward, and seized his companion by the arm. 
While Vordenberg had been speaking he had listened in silence, and 
the fury had slowly died out of his face. 

* Be still, Michael,” he said authoritatively. “ You cannot lift your 
hand against your benefactor and mine. Remember what Casimir 
has been to us. If he demands that this woman shall live, her life 
is sacred. As for you and me, we shall have to answer for this 
night’s work.” 

“TI would take care that you should answer for it,” replied 
Vordenberg, “if I thought there were any fear of your repeating 
it. You shall pledge yourselves never again to attempt to injure 
a hair of Madame Valerot’s head. And you shall leave this 
country.” 

Wouriski bowed his head in submission. 

‘** We have no country,” he said resignedly. ‘To us all lands are 
alike. We will depart. But think, if you can, sometimes, of those 
who cannot take their wrongs as placidly as you have taken yours. 
Remember that in our souls the sense of degradation and just wrath 
will burn until our dying day. You can trust us, Casimir. We are 
ready to give the pledge that you require; and we will go this very 
night.” 

“That is well,” said Vordenberg, still speaking coldly. “I will 
furnish you with necessary funds. To-morrow I shall come here 
and pay the landlord. Here is money for your immediate wants, 
and you will write and tell me where I am to send more.” 

He laid some gold and notes on the table, and Wouriski received 
them in silence. Michael, standing in a corner of the room, had 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Madame,” Vordenberg continued, turning to the trembling 
Pauline. ‘You will pardon your countrymen for this thing that they 
have done? Look back on your own youth—remember the old days 
in your dear country—and ask yourself whether they have not had 
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terrible provocation. I knew your father, madame, and I speak to 
you now as he would speak if he were with us once again. Forgive, 
even as you hope to be forgiven. I, who have saved your life, now 
ask this boon.” 

“TI do forgive,” answered Pauline, in a voice that shook with 
genuine feeling. ‘And, as God sees us all, I swear that I will be a 
different woman from this night.” 

Michael raised his head, and looked at her for 2 moment. All 
the wild brilliancy had faded out of his eyes, leaving them soft and 
kind. But he was trembling from head to foot, and he uttered not a 
word. Wouriski still stood motionless and impassive as a figure 
carved in stone. And the last impression that Pauline carried away 
with her from that dreadful room, was Stavieski’s parting look. 

Madame Valerot and Vordenberg went downstairs, and out into 
the narrow street together. She had muffled her head in the white 
shawl, and was weeping quietly as they hastened along. He felt her 
hand trembling as it lay upon his arm, but he did not speak. As 
soon as possible he hailed a cab, and they drove back to Wimpole 
Street in silence. 

He opened the house-door with his key, and they entered quietly, 
without seeing any member of the household. Gently and tenderly 
he supported her upstairs, and led her back to the pretty room that 
she had left, in such gay spirits, little more than an hour ago. 

His presence seemed to give her wonderful peace and strength. 
She had dreaded being left alone after the awful ordeal that she had 
gone through. He did not ring for the servants, but moved softly 
about the room, doing little common-place things—drawing down the 
blinds, and lighting the lamp with his own hands. Then he poured 
out a glass of wine and brought it to her side. 

“You must drink this, Paulina,” he said, with the utmost gentle- 
ness. ‘And you must learn to look upon me as your friend—I was 
your father’s friend. Poor child, if he had not been so cruelly torn 
from you, how different your whole life would have been !” 

A flood of tears answered him. But they were wholesome tears, 
flowing from a source that had been closed for many a day, and they 
calmed her and relieved her heart. 

“Who are you ?” she asked, looking up at him at last. ‘ How is 
it that you know me so well; and—those men, my countrymen—why 
did they obey you? You are called Vordenberg, I know. But is 
that really your name?” 

“T will answer all your questions later on,” he said, with a smile. 
“ There are things that I want you to tell me first. Paulina, you said 
a little while ago that you would be a different woman from this 
night. Many have made such vows at the moment of a great deliver- 
ance. Do you think that you will have strength to keep yours ?” 

“TI do think so,” she answered gravely. And the beautiful brown 
eyes looked earnestly and candidly into his. ‘ Never before have I 
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been brought face to face with death. I used to live my life without 
thinking much about it. But I can never live in that careless way 
again. All the evil that I have done is revealed to me in a new 
light.” 

“And you are willing, if you can, to atone for that evil? Ah, 
Paulina, I have an idea that there is one wrong that you may very 
easily set right.” 

“What is it?” she asked, quickly. “I cannot recall Paul 
Wouriski from Siberia ; I have no power to do that.” 

“The wrong of which I speak has nothing to do with any of your 
unhappy countrymen. But there is an Englishman, an innocent 
man, accused of a crime of which he cannot prove himself guiltless. 
For two years he has lived under the shadow of this cloud, and now 
it has come between him and the girl he loves. She thoroughly 
believes in his innocence, but he has given her up because he 
cannot clear his name. Paulina, if you can clear him, will you do 
it? What became of the Countess Gradizoff’s necklace?” 

A hot flush dyed Madame Valerot’s pale face. Her brown eyes 
sought the ground, and there was a moment of silence. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said, drawing a long breath, and looking up again 
with sudden courage; “I am determined to prove myself sincere. 
You saved my life to-night, and you have a right to demand anything 
in return; even a humiliating confession. It was I who stole the 
necklace.” 

He put out his hand and grasped hers gently and firmly. 

**Now I know that you do indeed mean to be true,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘ You have not shrunk from your first penance. Go on, 
and tell me how the necklace was taken.” 

“Tn the first place,” she continued, ‘‘you must know that Count 
Gradizoff possessed himself of a famous ruby necklace, which had 
belongéd to poor Count Gliska. Great Heaven! I think there are 
few of my countrymen who have suffered more than Gliska did! I 
have heard the story a hundred times. Under the pretence that he 
was concerned in the attempt to assassinate General Berg, the 
soldiers broke into his house in Warsaw. He was absent. But his 
aunt, an old lady of more than fourscore, was there with his 
betrothed bride, a young girl of great beauty. It was never known 
exactly how poor Sofie Pauliski died. But there are those who 
caught a glimpse of her at one of the windows, dishevelled and 
bleeding Mr. Vordenberg, you are ill !” 

‘** No, no ; it was merely a spasm of pain at the heart. But I, too, 
have heard that story. And Count Gradizoff obtained the necklace 
from a soldier ?” 

“Yes, You know, of course, that Gliska fled for his life. And 
Gradizoff, who had always professed a great liking for him, took 
possession of all that he could lay hands upon. The necklace was, 
I believe, the most valuable thing, and the Countess was always at 
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her husband about it, night and day. When his health failed, 
he began to desire a little peace. And at last he gave her the 
supposed necklace just before he died.” 

“Then it was not the real .thing ?” 

“ You shall hear. I accompanied the Countess and her daughter 
to her old home in Fairbridge, and a duller time I never spent. 
Her sisters, a couple of innocent old ladies, succumbed to her 
imperious temper without even a struggle. No one fought with her ; 
no one contradicted her. Saints! It was a life that made the 
blood stagnate in the veins! You know her nephew, that unfortunate 
Earle? You are interested in him?” 

“ Deeply interested.” 

“She detested him. She always wanted Canon Earle to alter his 
will, and leave Meadow House to herself. Somehow she had found 
out that he had left it to Godwin, and that was enough to make her 
the young man’s enemy. Looking back on the events of that time, 
I am inclined to believe that she entrusted him with the necklace 
because she hated him. Anyhow, she bragged about the rubies till 
her sisters were afraid for them to remain in her keeping. And then 
Godwin took charge of them.” 

Pauline paused, and took a flask of eau de Cologne from the 
table near. She poured some upon her handkerchief, and bathed 
her face before she proceeded with her story. 

“When he had taken the thing into his care, I conceived the 
idea of stealing it. I had always had a passion for jewels, and I 
argued that there was no sin in taking from the Countess that which 
her husband had stolen from a countryman of mine. Poor Godwin, 
who trusted everybody in the house, had told the aunts in my 
hearing that he had locked up the necklace in a strong box in his 
room. I watched my opportunity, and it came. I think the 
opportunities for doing evil are just those that are sure to come !” 

Again she paused, and pressed her hands to the cheeks that were 
now deeply flushed. 

“In those days Godwin Earle was in love with a certain Alma 
Lindrick, a near neighbour. In the beginning it was a bread-and- 
butter love, I think, and must have begun when they were both in 
pinafores. She was the kind of girl that I, as a woman, detest ; and 
I am convinced that I should have detested her quite as much if I 
had been a man. Cold—intensely correct—exceedingly common- 
place! Well, he loved her then; and one evening, his aunt Jane 
contrived that the two should be alone together in the back drawing- 
room. Of course, the lover was absorbed in his sweetheart! It 
was my business to pour out coffee after dinner; and, as I knew 
something of the use of drugs, I put into Godwin’s cup enough to 
ensure him a night’s sound sleep.” 

Vordenberg was silent, and she went on : 

“Tt is surprising what anybody may do in a confiding English 
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household. That night I crept into his room, took his keys, opened 
his strong box, and possessed myself of the necklace. Some days 
elapsed before the loss was discovered ; and from first to last, no one 
seemed to have any suspicion of me.” 

** Are you sure that the Countess did not suspect you?” 

“No; I am not sure. The Countess was a wonderfully crafty 
woman, Mr. Vordenberg. Her brother and sisters paid her three 
thousand pounds for the missing necklace !” 

**T agree with you,” said Vordenberg, with a smile. “The 
Countess Gradizoff must be a wonderfully crafty woman ! ” 

“Soon afterwards,” Pauline continued, ‘‘I took a tender farewell 
of my pupil and her mother. The Countess let me depart with her 
blessing. I came to London; and the first thing I did was to take 
the necklace to a goldsmith who bought second-hand jewels. Judge 
how I was punished for what I had done! The famous ruby necklace 
was not made of rubies, after all, but only of garnets ; and its value 
was contemptibly mean! I did not part with it; I came away from 
the shop in disgust.” 

“You did not part with it ?” Vordenberg repeated. 

“No. You are my friend ; I will put it into your hands this very 
night. See, you shall have it in another moment.” 

She started up, and going to the brass-bound desk, unlocked it. 
Then, returning to Vordenberg’s side, she laid in his hands a necklace 
of red stones that glittered in the lamp-light. It had a curious old 
flat clasp of yellow gold. 

“ Paulina,” he said quietly, “ will you repeat your story in the 
presence of the Countess Gradizoff ? ” 

‘ Yes,” she returned, after a moment’s consideration. ‘I am not 
afraid she will send me to prison. I have friends in St. Petersburg 
whom she would scarcely care to offend. And they would not be 
well pleased if she were to deal harshly with me.” 

“IT do not think she is likely to deal harshly with you. There is 
a good deal more to be told of the necklace-story. It is not finished 
yet. Be assured, Paulina, that you will be all the better and 
happier for the confession you have made. Shall I leave you now? 
You have borne as much as it is possible for you to bear, and you 
need rest.” 

As he looked at her face, he noticed how changed it was. A few 
terrible minutes had done the work of years. 

Madame Valerot was one of those women who can defy time, 
when time comes and goes without bringing them any strong emo- 
tion. The oft-told tale of the woman whose hair turned white in a 
single night is no fable, as we know; and the scene in Stavieski’s 
room had hurried Pauline from youth to middle age. She would 
never be young again. 

The excitement that had sustained her while she made her 
confession was gone. As she listened to Vordenberg’s retreating 
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footsteps, she shivered and nestled among her cushions, feeling sick 
and chilled. She had had her day. Never again could she find the 
old sweetness in the cup of pleasure ; never again could she join the 
gay procession which includes only the frivolous in its numbers. She 
did not want any more earthly delights; above all other things she 
desired a refuge. 

She had ever clung to the faith of her country, and now, in this 
time of sore need, there rose before her eyes a vision of convent walls, 
of women with calm faces and quiet hearts, of unobtrusive works of 
charity and long hours of silent prayer. Was not this the life that 
was waiting for her? 

Faint and weak, as if she had just risen from a bed of sickness, she 
got up slowly from the sofa, and locked herself into her chamber 
for the night. It was long before her eyes closed; long before she 
could forget, even for a moment, the stern faces and threatening 
voices of the men who had thirsted for her life. But at last slumber 
came, and brought her again that tranquil vision of retirement and 
peace. 

Meanwhile, Vordenberg had gone quietly downstairs, and paused 
at the door of the Miltons’ sitting-room. It was now ten o’clock, but 
there was a sound of several people talking in the room. He 
knocked, and Harriet’s voice bade him come in. 

Richard Milton and Mr. Corder were sitting on the sofa in earnest 
talk. Harriet was seated close by, putting in an eager word now and 
then. And through the open French window could be seen Beatrice 
and Godwin, lingering in the moonlight among the ferns and flowers 
in the little yard, and telling each other the “old, old story ” all over 
again. 

Vordenberg came in among them with his quiet stop. The lovers, 
hearing his voice, hastened indoors. Every one looked at him 
expectantly, prepared for some new revelation. 

“Do you know what this is, Earle?” he asked, holding up some- 
thing red and sparkling. Beatrice, who had never seen it before in 
her life, pounced upon it with a little scream. Godwin took it out of 
her eager hands, and examined it with joy and bewilderment on his 
face. 

“T do know what it is,” he answered, slowly. ‘It is the stolen 
necklace.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IN THE PAST. 
By C. Happon CHAMBERS, 
i. 


“You will leave this house to-night.” 
**T am ready, sir.” 

“ And with my will you will never enter it again.” 

The words were spoken slowly and sternly. Surely a father must 
have had terrible provocation before using them to his son! Surely 
the son must have behaved most despicably to have deserved them! 
But the provocation had not been terrible nor the conduct despicable, 
Frank Dewar had always been a wayward boy, and at the age of nine- 
teen he was certainly wild. It was in the blood. For many genera- 
tions back the males of the Dewar family were famous for their 
wildness. It was said of them that the process of sowing their wild 
oats extended over an unusually long period. They invariably began 
early and finished late. In more than one conspicuous instance the 
conclusion had not come at all. The reckless sower had, while still 
madly scattering worthless seed, been gathered, fruitless, out of time. 

The father who now pronounced sentence of banishment from 
home upon his son, had not in his youth and early manhood: been an 
exception to the family tradition. It was not until he had reached 
thirty, and his friends had given him up in despair, that a change 
came. Some men mend gradually. By slow degrees the light of 
wisdom, born of experience, grows upon their darkness, and one after 
another each folly is exposed to the improving judgment and 
abandoned. Such had not been the case with Mr. Dewar. All 
suddenly and without displaying the slightest indication of a disposi- 
tion to mend his ways, he took a moral leap from the Equator to the 
North Pole, and so afforded still further justification for the remark that 
a Dewar was incapable of moderation. Mr. Dewar attached himself 
to a religious sect, famous for the rigidness of its moral code. The 
roué became an ascetic, the lover of wine a total abstainer, and the 
most conspicuous redeeming virtue of his youth—a certain large 
heartedness—was lost in austerity. Mr. Dewar had not sufficient 
charity left to condone in others the sins that had once been his. 

One of the earliest results of his reform was his marriage with a 
woman who, in gentleness, in faith, and in pure charity, was well nigh 
perfect. They had two children—both boys. The eldest happily 
escaped the family propensities. Inheriting in a modified degree the 
later qualities of his father, he passed a decorous boyhood—enjoying 
paternal approbation, if not paternal love—entered a profession, 
married early, and was altogether a commendable success. 
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When Mr. Dewar saw that his son, Frank, was growing up a re- 
production of his own early self, he appeared to conceive a distinct 
dislike for him. Deciding that the germs of wildness must be ruth- 
lessly nipped in the bud, he held the parental reins with an irritating 
and galling tightness. Unconscious that he was doing his utmost to warp 
a naturally open and truthful boy, he watched his every movement 
and doubted his every word. Was it a natural though exaggerated 
solicitude lest his son should be as he had been, and live as 
he had lived? Or was it that his warped and diseased nature 
could not bear to contemplate the likeness of his own youth? 
I know not. But certain it was that the insane policy of watching 
and suspecting, tended to foster the antagonism he felt for his own 
child. 

One other circumstance had the same effect. Mothers generally 
love the most wayward offspring best. It was so with Mrs. Dewar ; 
and in addition, Frank came in for that share of his mother’s love 
which his father had denied her, and his methodical, calculating 
brother had neglected to cultivate. The son returned it perhaps as 
fully as a mother’s love—mysterious, unfathomable, deathless—may 
be returned. ; 


“ And with my will you will never enter it again.” 

“ And against your will be sure I shall not.” 

The likeness between father and son was very striking, as they 
stood facing each other a few paces apart, the former with pale and 
gloomily angry face, leaning against the mantelpiece, and the other 
grasping the back of a chair, and returning his father’s look with 
proud defiance. With the exception of the expressive brown eyes 
which his mother had given him, Frank had all the handsome features 
of the Dewars, from the square shaped forehead to the somewhat 
effeminate chin. 

“You have brought this entirely upon yourself,” said Mr. Dewar, 
after a long and painful silence. ‘You are drifting direct to perdition ; 
you have grieved me beyond expression. Not a single command, not 
a single wish of mine have you regarded. I expressly forbade your re- 
maining out of the house after nine in the evening. You are rarely 
home before eleven—generally much later. Your mother rose to let you 
in at two this morning. You had been with some fellows at a 
literary club, you said, but I now refuse to believe a word that falls 
from your lips. This quiet, regular, God-fearing home is not the 
home for you. Your presence defiles it—and I am resolved it shall 
not be defiled. We are told, if our right hand offends us to cut it 
off—I cut you off to-night.” 

“You may surely cut me off without insulting me,” replied Frank. 
‘“* Whatever I am, I am certainly not a liar.” 

“A few words more and I have done,” pursued Mr. Dewar, 
ignoring the young man’s indignant protest. ‘‘ When you are twenty- 
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one you will receive your aunt’s money. In the meantime I would 
advise you—though doubtless you will consider, as you always have, 
my advice valueless—I would advise you to give up your evil ways 
and companions, and try a little honest work. You will not find it 
among the set you have cultivated. Hitherto you have led an idle 
—worse than an idle life. There is a rude awakening in store for 
you if you think to earn a livelihood by what you call your ‘literary 
talent.’ Try a little honest work,” he continued, again ignoring the 
interruption : “and in the meantime the twenty pounds you will find 
in that envelope on the table will keep you from want. That is all 
you need expect from me.” 

Mr. Dewar turned away, to intimate that the interview was at an 
end, and Frank moved towards the door with a strange new feeling at 
his heart, and wondering, poor fellow, whether it would be proper, 
under the circumstances, for him to proffer an adieu of any kind to 
his father. He was too proud, however, to take the initiative. 

As he reached the door, his father’s voice stopped him. 

* You have forgotten the money.” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” replied the young man, “If I cease 
to be your son, I will not remain a dependent upon you.” 

Then he opened the door and passed out. As he crossed the hall 
a hand was stretched from an opposite door, and he was drawn into 
a room where, in the darkness, his mother’s arms encircled him and 
her low sobs beat against his breast. 

“You must not go, Frank,” she whispered at last. 

“Mother, I must. How can I stay now?” 

* T will speak to your father.” 

“ He will not listen to you this time. He has held this threat of 
excommunication over me for a long time—until he has grown to 
believe that I tremble at the thought of it. Now he has resolved to 
carry it out. Let him do so.” 

‘“‘ Frank, I can’t let you go. I must speak to him first.” 

* You will only humiliate us both, mother.” 

“No, Frank. I promise you I shall not. Only a few words with 
him. Wait here for me.” 

Then she glided from the room, paused in the hall for a moment 
to collect herself, and entered her husband’s presence. 

It was agony for the son’s proud heart to feel that his cold, harsh 
father was being pleaded with for his sake—an agony he had felt 
before, and endured for the sake of his mother’s love. For himself 
he had no fears of the sentence of banishment. He was young, 
brave and sanguine, and the sips he had had of life had served only 
to stimulate his thirst. The prospect of release from the galling 
restraint of home inspired within him, not dread, but the most 
exhilarating anticipation. 

Mrs. Dewar stood by her husband’s chair with outward composure. 
Only the paleness of her face and the traces of recent weeping about 
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the sad, tender brown eyes—traces only too often to be seen there— 
told of the tumultuous grief that was tearing her heart. 

John Dewar did not look up from the paper he was reading, or 
affecting to read. He had expected this visit and was resolved that 
it should not succeed. 

“John !” 

“ Well?” he replied, still without looking up. 

* You know what I have come for.” 

“Ido. It is useless.” 

* You will not send that boy out into the night alone.” 

“He has accustomed himself to going into the night alone,” 
replied her husband, with a sneer in his voice. 

“T am not here to excuse his faults, John. They have given as 
much anxiety to me as toyou. It is because of them that I would 
try to bind him still closer to home and to home influences.” 

“He is unable to properly appreciate either.” 

“He is young,” continued Mrs. Dewar—“ young, wayward and 
impressionable—and you would throw him into the cruel arms of 
the world. Don’t do it, John!” 

“It is utterly useless to argue the matter,” was the cold reply. 
“Nothing will shake my resolve. I will hear no more on the 
subject, if you please.” 

Mrs. Dewar turned quickly and mechanically, and walked from the 
room, still outwardly calm ; but the quivering lips had grown tight, 
and she moved like a somnambulist. Through the open door Frank 
saw her in the light of the hall, and knew that his anticipations of her 
non-success had been realised. She came into the dark room and 
seated herself. 

“Don’t mind, mother,” he whispered presently, whilst he knelt at 
her side and his tears fell unrestrainedly upon her dress, 

“Where will you go?” she asked, in a voice dry and hard with despair. 

“Go? Oh! ITll—I shall be all right.” He had not thought the 
matter out at all. The general idea that he would go from narrow 
limits into the broad free world, had been sufficient for him. He 
was young, and the world was kind, it would hold out its right hand 
and welcome him. He would be all right ! 

But his mother was less sanguine. 

“Where will you go?” she repeated. 

“T know, mother! I’ll go immediately to Tom Anson and the 
fellows I know at the Bulwer Club. Tom will put me in the way of 
getting a decent lodging.” 

“ But you have no money.” 

“Yes I have—a little; over three pounds, I thinks He—my 
father — offered me some, but I would not take it. Tom will 
introduce me to some editors and I shall soon get work. You 
yourself have said that I may make a mark some day as an author ; 
and I mean to do so.” 
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So they talked with subdued voices in the darkness for some time, 
Frank trying hard to imbue his mother with his own hopefulness ; 
but with little real success. True, her tears were dried, and she 
spoke with calmness ; but there are moments when the dull despair- 
ing agony at our hearts is too great for outward emotion; and such 
a moment, now that it was absolutely decreed that she must lose 
her son, was Mrs. Dewar’s. But, ever unselfish, she was thankful 
for the outward calm, for it would deceive Frank and enable him to 
go away with less weight on his mind than he could otherwise have 
done. What words she spoke need not be recorded. You tender 
mothers who have, or have had, sons have doubtless spoken such 
words ; and you sons who have, or have had, tender mothers have 
doubtless heard them ; words of ineffable love and thoughtfulness ; 
words that die not soon, but linger the last of all softening memories 
in the very hardest hearts ; words that angels pause to hear. 

As Frank knelt at his mother’s knee, listening to her voice and 
feeling her caressing hand straying over his hair, it is not strange 
that his soul swelled with the noblest aspirations and the purest 
resolves. He would be all she asked, do all she said. Such aspira- 
tions are good to feel, and such resolves to make. The former may 
subsequently sleep, or the latter be broken, but their conception is a 
moral gain, or at least an evidence of inherent good. 

The great dining-room clock struck ten sonorous strokes, and Mrs, 
Dewar, with a slight shiver, rose. 

“You must go now, my boy,” she said, still maintaining her 
calm. “If you stay longer, you may miss your friends. Put every- 
thing you require into your portmanteau.” 

Then she led the way upstairs to his room and quietly assisted 
him in the easy task of packing the majority of his somewhat limited 
store of wearing apparel into a small portmanteau, which he could 
carry without difficulty. 

When Frank descended, portmanteau in hand, he saw his mother 
standing, her back to the wall, upright and still, near the hall door. 
The face, in its dead whiteness, with the closed eyes and the poor 
drawn mouth, spoke with terrible eloquence of the chill anguish 
of a woman who felt she was losing her all, whose heart was upon 
the rack, with its quivering strings drawn to the utmost tension. 
Have not many of us felt that cruel strain and prayed that the 
suffering strings would break, so that we might die? 

Frank kissed his mother’s cheeks, and sobbed a good-bye. Then, 
leaving her motionless against the wall and icy cold with pain, he 
crushed his hat over his eyes and walked out into the night—and 
into the world. 


II. 


SITTING over his newspaper, Mr. Dewar was scarcely so composed as 
usual, The previous evening’s debate in the House failed to rivet 
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his whole attention, although he would have refused to acknowledge 
the fact, even to himself. For, although he possessed the greatest 
abhorrence of lying in others, and would not, himself, knowingly have 
uttered a falsehood, he habitually practised self-deception with no 
small success. Strange that a man should choose himself as the 
victim of his own sophistry ! 

| After scanning the columns with unfruitful diligence for some 
time, pausing occasionally and turning his head in a listening attitude, 
he let the paper fall on the floor, lay back in his chair, and reflectively 
passed his fingers through his hair in a manner peculiar to himself. 
Perfectly at ease he looked, and well satisfied. But his looks belied 
him. His ease was a cheat, and his satisfaction a delusion. A 
remote and small inner voice persisted in annoying him with its 
whispered doubts. 

Presently Mr. Dewar rose. The silence without irritated him. 
Had Frank gone? If so, why had he heard no commotion in the 
hall? He was an inquisitive man, and he could not bear to be left 
in the dark as to even the most trifling circumstances which were 
going on around him. Approaching nearer the door, he stopped and 
listened attentively. ‘Then for the first time he heard a sound— 
Frank’s voice, bidding his mother good-bye. 

Then he heard the hall door close, after which the silence was 
unbroken, although eloquent even to him. 

Mr. Dewar took up a volume of “ Barnes on the Acts,” and 
returned to his easy chair. But he was unable to read. The little 
voice, like the unseen cricket which, from its temporary shelter in our 
fireplace, suddenly bursts into animation after a long silence, returned 
to distract him. 

He rang the bell. It was answered by one of the servants—a 
young woman of prepossessing face, and eyes at the time suspiciously 
red. Little that goes on above-stairs escapes the attention of those 
below. The two servants of the Dewar household had not heard or 
seen much during the evening ; but they possessed in a high degree 
the art of multiplying two by two, which they practised in this 
instance with the usual success. Then they wept, being retainers of 
some length of service and much attached to their mistress and 
“Master Frank ;” and had Mr. Dewar heard the honest criticisms on 
his conduct which were uttered across the kitchen table, he would 
probably have been disagreeably astonished. 

“Where is your mistress, Jane?” 

“I’m not sure, sir; but I think she’s gone to bed. I haven’t seen 
her since—since “ 

She was going to say “Since Master Frank went,” but she changed 
colour and added instead: “Since ten o’clock.” 

“Has cook gone to bed?” continued Mr. Dewar. 

*'Yos, sis.” 

“Then you had better go too; there will be no prayers to-night.” 
VOL. XLIV, T 
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Mr. Dewar delayed for some minutes before taking his candle, 
Perhaps he felt no great inclination to meet his wife just then, or 
perhaps the events of the evening had opened up a train of thought 
which was not conducive to sleep. He found several trivial excuses 
for delay, such as winding up his watch—a task he always performed 
in his bedroom—replacing “ Barnes ” on the bookshelves, and raking 
the already cold embers from the grate. 

At last he extinguished the lights of the room, took his candle, 
and walked slowly upstairs. 

Mrs. Dewar was in bed, her eyes closed, and breathing slowly and 
regularly. Was she asleep? No. Her husband knew that she was 
not—he knew that under such circumstances sleep was impossible to 
her. Sleeplessness was no new burden to her. She had often lain 
awake till long after midnight, listening anxiously for the tap of her 
errant boy at the hall door, to creep out of bed when she heard it at 
last, and down the stairs to admit him. 

“Are you awake, Mary?” asked Mr. Dewar, after remaining 
silent for some time. 

‘Yes, John,” replied a low, weary voice. 

“Then perhaps you will tell me if that boy has gone.” 

Of course he knew the boy had gone; but his humour was too 
bad to admit of silence. It must find some vent before he slept. 

“Yes, he has gone,” replied Mrs. Dewar, mechanically. 

‘** And was it by your connivance that he went away like a thief, 
without coming to see me first ?” 

“He did not know that you wished to see him,” protested the 
wife, wearily. 

“Oh! of course you will defend him. You always have, in 
opposition to me. I have always been last in your consideration. Is 
it to be wondered at that a son plunges headlong on the road to 
destruction when he is protected and encouraged by his mother in 
disobedience to his father ? ” 

‘**T have never done that, John.” 

“The very fact that Frank has left this house without attempting 
to say good-bye to me proves that he is thoroughly hardened and 
base, and that I have pursued the proper course with respect to him.” 

Very badly in need of proofs was John Dewar. 

“Do you hear?” he asked, after a pause, as there was no reply. 

“Yes, I hear, John. But my head is splitting.” 

Then Mr. Dewar was silent ; and after awhile he slept. 

And all through the long watches of the night the wife and mother 
lay, with aching head and aching heart, hopelessly awake. Her brain 
burned with its overload of thought; her heart bowed with its over- 
load of woe. But she was not all forsaken. She had her faith, 
simple as that of a child; and she clung to it. In silent prayer her 
burden was lightened, and the welcome tears wet her pillow. 
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III, 


Tue BULWER was a'small and unpretentious club of a literary 
character, and Frank Dewar was its newest and youngest member. 
Hither on the night of his dismissal from home he immediately 
repaired. He had several friends among the members, including the 
Mr. Tom Anson of whom he had spoken to his mother; and as it 
was the Club social evening, he was sure to find most of them 
there. 

He was greeted by a buzz of welcome. His company was particu- 
larly acceptable on social nights, as he played the piano well, and 
could use the light tenor voice he possessed with considerable effect. 
Tenors are always socially popular now-a-days. 

Mr. Tom Anson, who, being editor of a small weekly paper, was 
considered quite a personage at the club, immediately came forward 
to greet the young man. 

“ Better late than never!” he cried. ‘I was afraid you were not 
going to turn up.” 

“T want to speak to you a moment,” said Frank, taking his arm, 
and drawing him aside. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? You look quite excited.” 

“ T’ve left home for good, Tom.” 

Mr Anson expressed his surprise in a prolonged stare. 

‘* What have you done that for, lad?” 

“T couldn’t help myself,” replied Frank. ‘ My father turned me 
out. You know we’ve been getting on horribly for a long time. 
He’s a perfect tyrant, doesn’t think I ought to be out after dark, and 
because I couldn’t meet his views—well, he’s given me the sack.” 

“ And what are you going to do ?” ejaculated Tom, sympathetically. 

“Make a living somehow, of course; with my pen, if it’s good 
enough.” 

“Ts the old gentleman going to supply you with coin.” 

“No,” answered Frank, colouring. “I wouldn’t take it from him.” 

Tom glanced at the young face with superior pity. 

“ And, I say, Tom, I want you to put me in the way of getting 
comfortable lodgings. Any vacant rooms in your house?” 

“Oh! T’'ll see that you’re all right, my lad,” cried Mr. Anson, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ And now for the present let’s enjoy ourselves and forget all 
this bother.” 

In a few minutes the general conviviality was resumed, and Frank 
became the life and soul of the party. Never had his spirits been so 
high, so wild. He fairly carried the company with him, and the 
evening was afterwards looked back upon as one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Club. 

It was considerably past midnight, and Frank was at the piano, 
where he had been singing song after song. His voice was small 
but sweet and sympathetic, and he liked singing. He was about 
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to leave the piano when there came a special request from one of the 
company : 

“ Let us have that Christy song you gave us last time, Frank. You 
know which I mean.” Frank did know. It was the very last song he 
would have chosen that night, but, having no excuses to offer, he sang 
it. It wasa commonplace ballad enough, but with a pretty taking air 
and words full of sound sentiment that spoke of a happy home and a 
mother’s love. He sang the ballad well, the better perhaps because 
it made his heart ache. When it was finished, he still sat at the 
instrument running his fingers over the keys. He dare not turn round, 
for his eyes were full of tears. He dare not let his thoughts linger 
with his mother, who, he knew was lying awake thinking of him, 
lest he should have wept outright. To have been able to lean for- 
ward upon the key-board and sob would have been a boon to him— 
better still to have been away in the wilderness alone, where he could 
have cried mightily, and relieved his breast of its strange oppression. 

He longed, now, to be alone, and he rose from the piano deter- 
mined upon retiring. 

When he turned to the room, he found that during his preoccupa- 
tion a great change had taken place. A large number of the 
members had disappeared, and the few who remained were preparing 
to depart. Frank hastily looked into the other rooms. They were 
all empty. 

‘Where is Anson ?” he then asked. 

‘‘ Gone home,” was the answer. 

The indignant blood rushed to Frank’s face. This was the world 
that he had expected to receive him with open arms! These were 
the men he had counted upon and called friends, the men who had 
said they would guide him, and see that he was all right! It was his 
first experience of the outer world he had thought so fair, and a 
bitter one. The first of many fond illusions had gone, and the 
edifice of cards must tumble ! 

Frank put on his hat and walked out into the deserted streets with 
a heart full of bitterness. 

“‘ Miserable, mean wretches,” he muttered, turning up the collar of 
his coat, for a soft soaking rain was falling. They avoid me because 
I have no money or prospects, I suppose. They little know me if 
they imagine that I would come on them for anything.” 

Turning into Oxford Street he stopped under a lamp-post and 
looked athis watch. It was a quarter past two. What was he to do 
at that hour? He knew that only expensive hotels kept night porters, 
and his means were terribly limited. He stood upon the wet pave- 
ment hesitating, and burning with anger and shame, anger against the 
heartless, selfish men who had abandoned him, and shame at the part 
he himself had played during the evening. It wasacritical moment 
in Frank Dewar’s life. In his humour then the very slightest incident 
might determine his fate, for good or ill. 
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Suddenly he heard a step behind him, and he was touched on the 
shoulder. 

“Which way are you going, Dewar?” 

Turning quickly, Frank recognised one of the club members, 
named Carson, whom he knew but very slightly. 

“T’m not quite sure yet,” he replied with some confusion. 

“Forgive me for asking you,” said Mr. Carson easily ; “ but the 
fact is I heard you tell some of the fellows that you had left home, 
and wanted to find lodgings, and it struck me that in staying there, 
and making the evening so enjoyable for us all, you were forgetting 
your own interests. Then when you left, I thought that you might 
have to tramp a long way in the rain before finding an hotel you 
could get into. That is why I took the liberty of following you, to 
offer you a shakedown.” 

“ You're very good,” replied Frank, quickly; “ but ——-” 

“Please don’t say but,” interrupted Mr. Carson, calmly, and re- 
cognising the young man’s ready pride. ‘ And please don’t say that 
Iam good. It is, as I said, only a shakedown that I can offer you. 
My lowly diggings have the advantage of being close at hand. By 
the way, in one respect they are the opposite of lowly—they are on 
the third floor. Do honour me by accepting their shelter.” 

Frank could not well persist in refusing. ‘The offer was kindly 
made. ‘There was no obtrusive, pride-wounding sympathy in Mr. 
Carson’s even, agreeable voice. He spoke as if begging a favour. 
Frank was deeply touched. Kindness from an almost entire 
stranger at that moment, when his feelings were sore and smarting 
from the desertion of his friends, could not fail to affect him. 

“T will come with pleasure,” he said; “if you are sure it will not 
put you out at all.” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” Mr. Carson assured him. ‘ And 
the sooner we get home the better. This gentle rain is very in- 
sinuating.” 

After a walk of a very few minutes they arrived at Mr. Carson’s 
abode—one of a row of old houses which, fifty or sixty years ago, 
had been aristocratic mansions. A latch-key admitted them. A 
candle was found on the hall-table; then three flights of stairs, and 
they were in Mr. Carson’s rooms. 

The host proceeded immediately to make his guest comfortable. 
He lighted the fire in the small, unpretentious, but cosy sitting-room, 
and put on a little tin kettle; made Frank take off his coat, which 
~ very damp, and don a dressing-gown, and placed him near the 

re. 

‘You are strangely good to me,” remarked Frank, gratefully. 

“Good!” replied Mr. Carson, busy preparing the coffee-pot, and 
taking a decanter of spirits from the cupboard. ‘“ Nothing of the 
kind! A little strange, perhaps. You see, Dewar, I have lived 
much alone. My mother died when I was quite a youngster, and I 
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was left without money, relations or friends. I was brought up to the 
stage, and have fought my way upwards until I now hold a first-rate 
position, considering my age: and I am not so much your senior as 
you might suppose. But the world has an ageing effect, and I have 
lived in the world all my life.” 

**T cannot understand your interest in me,” said Frank. 

“You love your mother,” replied Mr. Carson, after a somewhat 
lengthy pause. ‘‘ When you sang that last ballad I was.sitting in the 
shadow by the piano, and saw your emotion ; although,” he hastened 
to add, as he saw the young man start uneasily, “no one else did. 
And I love, I worship my mother’s memory. That should establish 
a bond of sympathy between us. Then, too, you are beginning your 
fight with the world and fortune; the same fight that I have had, 
and am still in the thick of. If we are not equal to throwing a look 
or word of sympathy to a companion in the conflict, heaven pity us, 
But the kettle’s boiling,” he cried, suddenly breaking off. ‘“ NowI 
want you to have a cup of coffee before you turn in.” 

Frank gratefully accepted and drank the refreshment offered him. 
But he was now very weary. Mr. Carson’s watchful eye saw that he 
could scarce hold his head up. 

‘You're sleepy, I see,” he said. “I’m glad I’m not, for I must 
sit up now until rehearsal at 11 o’clock this morning, studying a new 
part. You must turn into my bedroom and do the sleeping for me.” 

‘“No, indeed,” cried Frank, starting into wakefulness. “I 
couldn’t think of such a thing as depriving you of your bed. If you 
will allow me to dose in this chair, or ——” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” interrupted Carson, “you are too sleepy to be 
logical. Why should the bed—small, but not uncomfortable—in 
the next room remain unoccupied, when there is a man in this room 
half dead with fatigue. I must sit up and study this part. If you 
don’t use the bed no one will. There; take this candle, and be off 
with you. We'll have a chat to-morrow. Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams !” 

Frank shook his host’s hand silently, but the silence was more 
eloquent than speech. 

As he stretched his weary limbs under the bed-clothes he thought 
of his mother, and of his newly-found friend. He remembered the 
good and forgot the evil, and in a few moments he slept. 

Left alone, Mr. Carson sat gazing dreamily into the fire. He had 
nothing to study. He knew his part in the play that was to be re- 
hearsed that day, perfectly. 

The fire glowed upon a comely face, old beyond the years it had 
seen, but attractive even in its seriousness. There was something in 
it that said “I have endured ;” there was earnestness and power 
too, and more than the most thoughtful observer could read in a 
casual glance. 

‘‘ Frank Dewar,” murmured Mr. Carson, thoughtfully. ‘ Strange 
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that I should have taken a fancy toa Dewar. I dare say the name 
is common enough, though. He’s a nice boy, and I believe there is 
good in him. He may do good for himself and the world—depends, 
I should think, upon how the world treats him, for he’s proud and 
headstrong, and wants ballast, I fancy. I wonder now what made 
him leave home.” 

And still wondering, Mr. Carson dozed off into dreamland. 

When Frank woke from the deep, refreshing sleep which had 
kindly visited him, he was startled to see, by a little carriage clock 
upon the dressing-table, that it was exactly midday. Springing out 
of bed, he began to dress ; and then he lighted upon a little note 
which was stuck in the looking-glass. It said: 


“DeaR Dewar,—I shall run off to rehearsal and leave you to 
sleep it out. I shall return about two. In the meantime make 
yourself as happy as you can. Summon breakfast, about which I 
have left orders, by pulling the bell at the sitting-room fireplace. 
Books, writing materials, &c., are in the sitting-room. In fine make 


the best of the den till I return. Then we will chat. 
Yours, JOHN CARSON.” 


“John Carson is like one of the genii we read of in fairy tales,” 
soliloquised Frank, warmly. “As good as he is mysterious. 
Strange that one finds good where it is least expected. Carson is a 
million times the superior of the fellows I called my friends; and yet 
I never thought his acquaintance worth cultivating. What is the old 
cynical proverb? ‘Go to strangers for charity, to friends for advice, 
and to relations for nothing.’ ” 

In an hour he had bathed, dressed and breakfasted, and then he 
spent the time until his host returned in looking out on the square, 
and trying to plan out his future. 

“Well,” said Carson, as he entered the room: “how do you 
find yourself? I hope you haven’t been very dull, caged up here 
alone.” 

“Indeed, I’ve not, for I’ve been thinking of your kindness,” 
replied Frank, gracefully, ‘And I should like to try and thank you 
before I go,” 

“Kindness! Nonsense. But why talk of going so soon.” 

“Well, I mustn’t repeat last night’s mistake. You know I must 
find lodgings; and in any case I don’t wish to take advantage of 
your good nature by lingering here.” 

“T’ve thought of rooms for you,” replied Mr. Carson. “ And if 
you don’t require anything particularly luxurious you might be 
suited in this house.” 

“On the contrary; I want something particularly cheap. Until 
I can earn a little money by writing, which I hope to be able to do, 
{ must live as inexpensively as a Chinaman, for I have only three or 
four pounds in the world,” acknowledged Frank, candidly. 
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“Then the room overhead will suit you admirably. It is very 
small, and very elevated ; but it is neat and light, and has a pleasant 
outlook—just the very roost for an embryo author. By the way, if 
your genius leans in that direction, I may be of use to you, in the way 
of finding a market for your work. And in return I will ask a favour 
of you. It is that you will use this sitting-room with me.” 

“But,” interrupted Frank, colouring, “ I 7 

“It is a selfish request,” pursued Mr. Carson, seriously. ‘I find 
the hours I spend at home very lonely sometimes. A chum to 
exchange thoughts and ideas with would brighten them immensely. 
If you grant me this favour, I in return, will teach you the first 
principles of bachelor economy. There; let us consider that point 
as settled. Now you had better be presented to that garrulous 
autocrat, the landlady.” 

The afternoon was spent in carrying out these arrangements—a 
servant being sent to the club for Frank’s portmanteau—and the 
evening, after dinner, in discussing the young man’s prospects and 
reading the small literary efforts he had brought with him from home. 
These latter, like the first-fruits of many authors, were better in 
expression than in substance, and Mr. Carson held that to be a 
promising sign. 

Frank’s work was unaffected and bright, pointed and direct. 
Whether expressing humour or sentiment, the manner was equally 
happy, although, truth to tell, the matter was often stale and 
unprofitable. Mr. Carson, who, though a kindly, was an honest 
critic, pointed this out, but justly ascribed it to youth and inex- 
perience. 

“You will do,” he said, “ when you have learned a little more of 
life. If you have patience and perseverance, I firmly believe that, 
when you know as much of the world as I do, you will make your 
mark as an author.” 

Frank set to his work with perseverance and determination. He 
wrote for several hours daily, and, although he experienced the usual 
hopes, fears and disappointments of the young author, he did not 
permit them to seriously affect his spirits or his industry. 

His manuscripts came back, and he grew somewhat nervous of the 
postman’s knock; but the work was immediately sent off again 
elsewhere, and more was written. 

At last there came to him his first success ; and he experienced in 
their proper order that trio of blissful circumstances and sensations 
which no author, no matter to what eminence be may subsequently 
rise, can ever entirely forget. 

In his first good fortune, as in his trouble, he had only two sympa- 
thetic friends ; but as their sincerity was unimpeachable, they were a 
host in themselves. They were Mr. Carson and his mother. Within 
a few days of leaving home he had redeemed the promise he had 
made his mother—that he would contrive to see her soon. One 
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evening, after a hard day’s work, he walked up to Hampstead. His 
intention was to go to the back of the house, and entrust one of the 
servants with a secret message to his mother; but as he walked softly 
through the garden he noticed that the blinds of the room in which 
they were accustomed to pass the evening were not down. Look- 
ing in, he saw his father and mother occupied as usual, the first with 
the Z%mes, and the latter with a piece of embroidery. Stepping back 
into the darkness among the shrubs, Frank softly whistled the air 
of his favourite song. He saw his mother look up at once, glance 
at the window, then at her husband, and then resume her work. But 
presently she rose, laid her work down, and with apparent unconcern 
walked from the room. In a few moments he heard her voice, eager 
but subdued, in the garden. ‘Frank; are you there?” Another 
moment and he was in her arms. 

They had but a few minutes together, for Mrs. Dewar feared that 
her husband would miss her and suspect the meeting ; but Frank had 
time to tell his story, omitting the unpleasant and dwelling only on 
the brighter details—his work, his hopes of success, his new friend, 
and the comfort of his lodging. In return, Mrs. Dewar could only 
tell him that his father was more irritable than ever, and that she had 
been forbidden to hold any communication with her banished son. 

Soon they were obliged to part, and when she hurried away Frank 
found that his mother had left a little money in his hand. Remem- 
bering his father’s illiberality, he knew how she must have scraped and 
saved to secure it for him. 

After that Frank saw his mother once every week—sometimes in 
the afternoon when she was alone, and sometimes in the evening. 
He wrote often to her, too, posting his letters in the morning early 
so that she would receive them when his father was absent ; and he 
had the proud satisfaction of sending her his first printed work, and 
of afterwards listening to her warm praises thereof. 

One afternoon Mr. Carson and Frank were out walking together, 
when the former, who was unusually preoccupied and sad, proposed 
a visit to Brompton Cemetery. 

“If you would care to,”. he said, “ we will go to my mother’s 
grave. I go very frequently, but hitherto always alone. I should 
like to take you, however, because there is so much sympathy between 
us. We are now almost brothers—almost brothers.” 

And then, as they walked on, Mr. Carson talked, as people in 
sadness are apt to do, with more personal confidence than he had ever 
done before. He spoke of his mother, and told Frank how just before 
his birth she had abandoned the stage, which various family circum- 
stances led her to adopt, and by so doing sacrificed a career which 
had been full of great promise: and he conveyed the impression that 
her short life had been full of trouble, and her death a happy release. 

It was a simple gravestone that they stood before, after half-an- 
hour’s walk—simple and unpretending. Indeed it seemed to shrink 
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from observation behind the larger and handsomer monuments which 
half surrounded it. It bore this plain inscription : 
Sacred to the Memory of 


Rose Carson. 
Aged 32. 


As the two young men stood, talking slowly in subdued tones, a man 
appeared before them, so suddenly that he seemed to start up from 
the ground. 

It was Mr. Dewar, his face pale, and his hands trembling. 

“What do you here?” he asked, addressing Frank with mingled 
anger and agitation. 

“Father!” ejaculated Frank, retreating a step in surprise at the 
unexpectedness of the meeting. 

“What do you here?” demanded Mr. Dewar again, in the same 
voice. 

The reply came from Carson. He too had grown pale, and he 
stood looking strangely at Frank’s father. 
“He came with me,” he said quietly. ‘I brought him here.” 

Mr. Dewar’s eyes turned to Carson’s face, and fastened there— 
dilated, inquiring, and wild—as if they would never leave it. 

“And you?” he asked ; ‘‘ why have you come?” 

‘To visit my mother’s grave.” 

The two men stood looking at each other in silence for a few 
moments, with faces paler than before—their very lips were white. 
Something strange was working in each man’s breast. 

“Your mother? Which Pe 

Carson, without moving his eyes, pointed to the little gravestone. 

Mr. Dewar shook visibly. 

** And—your father?” he asked, in a hoarse whisper, and as if 
impelled by an unseen power. 

‘His name,” replied Carson, slowly, “‘ was Henry Carson.” 

Mr. Dewar staggered as though he had received a blow ; but as 
the two young men stepped forward to his assistance he waved them 
off with one hand, with the other grasping for support the high rail- 
ings round an adjacent grave. Then he appeared to recover himself 
somewhat, and, with bowed head and short unsteady steps, he walked 
away, and out of their sight. 

‘What does it mean, Carson?” asked Frank, wonderingly, and not 
quite grasping the truth. 

“It means strange things,” replied his friend, passing his hand 
over his eyes. ‘It means, Frank, that I was nearer the truth than 
I imagined when I said, as we came along, that we are ‘almost 
brothers.’ ” 





IV. 


A Heavy hand was laid upon John Dewar. Twenty-four hours after 
the scene at Rose Carson’s grave, he was stricken down with brain 
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fever, and for several weeks he lay tossing in delirium and hovering 
between life and death. The doctors shook their heads and looked 
grave. It was evident, they said, that their patient had been over- 
burdened with mental distress for some considerable time. He was 
at an age, too, when men of fine constitution, who have lived too 
freely in their youth, apparently with impunity, frequently collapse 
with terrible suddenness, Nature demands her revenge at last, and 
the forfeit must be paid. They found that their patient’s heart was 
weak, and that his lungs were none too sound; and Mrs. Dewar was 
gently told to be prepared for the worst. Under these circumstances 
Frank, of course, spent the greater portion of his time at home. His 
brother was travelling with his wife abroad, and, his present address 
being unknown, it was impossible to summon him. 

It was to Frank alone that Mrs. Dewar could turn, in this terrible 
crisis, for sympathy, help and advice. She nursed her husband in- 
cessantly, untiringly, and with unspeakable patience and tenderness. 
A true woman’s nature is very beautiful. In an hour of suffering she 
will forget twenty years of unkindness. 

Frank was for sometime troubled in his mind as to whether he 
should mention to his mother the scene in the graveyard and the 
discoveries it had led to; but Carson, whom he consulted, decided 
for him. 

“Say nothing,” was his advice, ‘ Remember that the secret is 
not your own.” 

“When Mr. Dewar at last awoke to consciousness, his weakness 
was pitiable to behold, and there were still no hopes of his recovery. 
But the family constitution, although not robust, was remarkably 
wiry, and to the surprise of all Mr. Dewar by slow and almost imper- 
ceptible degrees began to mend; but it was only too apparent that 
he could never recover his former health and strength—that he 
would remain an invalid for the rest of his days. 

“Your constitution must be marvellous, Dewar,” remarked the 
family doctor, standing one day at his bedside. “I don’t know 
another man who could have come through that tussle as you have. 
It was the brain I feared most. You have been making too severe 
calls upon it—asking it to carry too much. A heavy weight upon it, 
eh? Have you been carrying it alone?” 

The invalid nodded weakly. 

“Then, my friend, you’ve been acting the fool,” said the shrewd 
old doctor, bluntly, “and it has nearly cost you your life. Such 
burdens must be shared; then they grow lighter, and perhaps dis- 
appear altogether. You need not look far for one to confide in. Do 
you know who has been mainly instrumental in pulling you through 
this business? Your wife, sir, who has nursed you day and night, 
and whose tender care, under Providence, has won you back to life. 
Now take this advice, which is the best I have ever given you, and 
which has the additional advantage of being gratis: No matter what 
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the trouble is, tell your wife. You will be astonished how much 
better you will feel after it.” 

“ Tell your wife.” The words rang in Mr. Dewar’s ears after the 
doctor had gone, and opened up a train of thought entirely new to 
him. “Tell his wife?” Such a proposition had never been made 
to him before ; never had such an idea occurred to his mind. Before 
his illness he would have dismissed it as impossible and useless; but 
he was now weak and softened, and no longer strong to bear alone. 
“Tell your wife.” Over and over again the words repeated them- 
selves in his brain. He tried to banish them. He told himself that 
it was too late; that it could bring no peace; that it would only 
magnify the trouble, and be cruel to her. (Strange, John Dewar, that 
you are now considering your wife’s feelings.) But the words refused 
to be banished. The idea had fastened upon him, and, uncon- 
sciously, it fascinated him. 

When his wife came into the room shortly afterwards, his great 
hollow eyes followed her strangely, and she was quick to notice and 
wonder at it. Twice, by an uncontrollable impulse, he called her; 
but when she came his weak courage failed, and he made some slight 
requests instead. He had grown wonderfully observant, however ; 
and he detected the tenderness in her voice ; he saw the sympathy 
in her soft brown eyes; and he felt the grateful gentleness of her 
touch as she arranged the pillows. 

For fully a week Mr. Dewar’s mind was disturbed by the doctor’s 
advice. He longed to put it to the practice, but his courage was 
still weak. One day, however, he called her to his bedside, by an 
impulse which was backed by some resolution. Quickly she came, 
but he was silent. 

“* What is it, John?” 

He was still silent for a few moments, and then, gathering courage, 
but not looking at her, he said : 

‘You are very good, Mary.” 

The voice was low, and the words were spoken a little awkwardly ; 
but the wife heard them, and trembled with a multitude of emotions. 
For nearly a quarter of a century she had not heard such grateful, 
affectionate words from her husband’s lips, and it is not wonderful 
that, hearing them all suddenly now, she could find no reply ; but, 
gliding swiftly away out of his sight, she stood at the window, 
struggling with her tears. 

For several minutes Mr. Dewar was uncertain as to the effect his 
words had produced ; but all his uneasy doubts were dispelled when, 
returning to the bedside, his wife took the poor wasted white hand 
which lay upon the coverlet, kissed it gently, and retained it in her 
own. In that moment John Dewar knew that the much that was to 
be forgiven him was forgiven freely. 

She sat by his side, still holding his hand, silent, but very happy. 
After a while, he told her his story, bravely and truly, although his voice 
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was unsteady and he looked away from her. It required some courage 
to make that confession ; but Mr. Dewar did not spare himself. 

He began by telling her, in a few words, of the wildness of his 
youth; and then he proceeded at once to reveal the nature of the 
heartless sin which he had committed in the name of virtue, and for 
which he had suffered half a lifetime of remorse. 

He spoke of his sister—that only sister, the mention of whose 
name he had ever hitherto avoided—the gentle girl whose natural 
and only protector he had been, through the early death of their 
parents. Through all his most desperate wildness, the knowledge of 
which he had studiously kept from her, he loved her deeply. At 
nineteen she was beautiful, innocent and impressionable, and it 
was then that she met and returned the love of Henry Carson, the 
actor. The brother was furious, and he stoutly forbade the lovers to 
meet. The inevitable result followed. There was an elopement, 
and a secret marriage. He swore never to willingly look upon her 
face again. The letters which came addressed in her handwriting 
were promptly thrown into the fire, unopened. Afterwards he heard 
that Henry Carson was dying of consumption, and that his sister was 
appearing on the stage. Still he kept his oath. After that he heard 
of the actor’s death ; and, a year later, there came a letter which, as 
it was not in his sister’s handwriting, he opened. It was from Rose, 
but written by her landlady. Would he come to her? She was in 
great distress and dying, and she had a child who would need a friend. 
No; he would not go to her. He had cast her off, and all belonging 
to her, for ever. He would keep his oath. Then in the years that 
followed, remorse had crept into his heart. 

For years he had tried vainly to forget that chapter in his life : 
but the voice of remorse refused to be silenced, and lately it had 
grown so loud that he had been ‘impelled to inquire of her fate. 
Then he had learned of her death, and after much difficulty he had 
found her burial-place. 

Mr. Dewar stopped here. In his self-abasement he wondered that 
his wife still sat by him and still held his hand. He was afraid to 
look at her, lest he should see horror and disgust in her face. But 
suddenly he felt a warm tear on his hand, and glancing at her he 
saw that she was weeping silently. 

“How you must loathe me,” he said. 

“Indeed, John, I pity you so much—and her.” Then, after a 
pause, she went on: “ You must have suffered terribly all these years. 
Oh, had I but known, how much more patient and considerate I 
might have been!” 

“ Mary, don’t speak so!” cried her husband. ‘ You’ve been an 
angel to me, and I in return have made your life a miserable burden. 
I have driven your boy away.” 

“Hush, dear!” she said, rising and kissing his forehead. “It is 
all forgotten. We have been married anew to-day.” 
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Then there was another silence, and Mr. Dewar, lying still, with 
moist eyes, marvelled greatly that he could have been so long blind 
to the blessing that lay ever within his grasp—that he could have 
dwelt miserably in the past, when the poignancy of recollection might 
have been soothed by the priceless blessings of a woman’s love, sym- 
pathy and forgiveness. 

The mother’s instinct impelled Mrs. Dewar to ask one question. 

‘What of the child, John?” she inquired, gently. 

Then he told her how his inquiries had failed to elicit any informa- 
tion on that subject, and of the strange meeting and discovery in the 
cemetery. 

Mrs. Dewar became very agitated. 

“It is the same!” she exclaimed, with much emotion. “He is 
Frank’s friend: he has been very good to him. John, you must see 
this young man. It is Ais forgiveness that you must seek. After 
that, we will all forget the past.” 


John Carson’s forgiveness was not hard to obtain. On the follow- 
ing day he was closeted with the sick man for an hour, and when 
they parted there was no bitterness in either man’s heart. 

Frank and Carson, who still live together, and are making steady 
progress in their respective professions, often run down for a few days 
to Ilfracombe, whither Mr. and Mrs. Dewar have moved, by the 
doctor’s advice. John Dewar is a confirmed invalid, and his days 
cannot be long ; but what he has lost in health and strength, he has 
gained in peace and happiness. He has gained, too, in breadth of 
sympathy. Affliction, in his case, has cleared the moral vision. So 
great a failure himself, he has grown to look with more charity upon 
the failings of others. Ina word, he has caught, for the first time, 
a little of the true spirit of the teaching of that great Master whom 
he has so long professed to follow—Who hated the sin, but loved the 
sinner—the golden spirit of forbearance, tolerance, and eternal love. 

His temper is still imperfect: he is especially irritable when his 
wife is away from him, even for an hour. But when she is with him, 
his eyes rest upon her with the contentment of a child ; and to him- 
self he often murmurs thankfully: ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
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Y Dear E.—I take 

up my pen sadly. 

The hour of departure 

sounds ; if not actually, 

at least very loudly in 

anticipation. As I said 

before, and as someone 

has said long before 

me, les jours se suivent. 

All that’s bright must 

fade. The longest and 

happiest day comes to 
an end. 

But I am especially 
sorry that our sojourn 
in this beautiful island 
is fast closing. We have 
had many weeks of 
perfect happiness and 
contentment, as far 
as that is possible in 
this world. Weeks, too, 
of absolute retirement, 
which has not been 
our least charm. During 
the whole of this time 
we have to all in- 
tents and purposes — 
H. C. and I — been 
thrown upon each other 
for society and com- 
panionship, yet we have 
not grown tired of each 

= other, or fallen out ; we 

JEsuITS’ COLLEGE, PALMA. have not taken to the 

dogs’ delight of barking 

and biting, or come to the fate I feared for A. and H. C., that of the 
Kilkenny cats. 

On the contrary, H. C. declares that he shall return to England 
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with a heart of lead, and calmly asks whether we could not pass our 
lives in roaming the world together. He also this morning indited a 
very pretty sonnet, of which I am hero and inspirer. He calls it 
David and Jonathan: has been good enough to despatch me to the 
land of ghosts and shadows, and illustrated his meaning with a 
graphic sketch. I am in the far, far distance, partially concealed 
behind a thin veil of cloud, chief amidst a company of angels. My 
wings are outspread. Their shadow falls upon the head of a young 
monk, kneeling in ecstasy, with cowl thrown back. The young 
monk is H. C. His eyes are strained upon that far-off vision. 
Beneath him run the words, which I think are not quite original: 
“Though lost to sight, to memory dear!” 

This is flattering. Say what you will, hero worship is a very plea- 
sant thing and sweetens life. I certainly asked H. C. if he could not as 
comfortably have despatched himself, and left me toa cloistered grief; 
but he mildly replied that he had great faith in his own powers of 
constancy. 

But now to return for a moment to Soller, the time and scene of 
my last letter. 

After finishing that humorous sketch, of which Rosita is the 
ministering spirit and I am the ministered, A. is theslain and H. C. 
is the victor: after consuming those six bottles of soda water: he 
retired to rest, and no doubt slept the sleep of the just. The next 
morning, on comparing notes, we found we had both great trouble in 
rising. For my own part, I felt as though I had no sound spot in my 
whole body ; bruised and wounded from head to foot, black and blue, 
yea, all the colours of the rainbow. ‘This of course was the effect of 
the Puig Major, and I wished. the Puig Major had been at Jericho 
before I had attempted the ascent. 

We came down to breakfast in due time; or rather, for us, who 
generally rise with the birds of the air, in time that was very much 
overdue. A. and B. were still invisible. They appeared upon the 
scene of our little world about midday, pretending that they were in 
excellent form for another excursion up the Puig Major. 

Rosita ministered at our breakfast, daintily prepared us pome- 
granates, and in spite of H. C.’s furious glances, gave me the largest 
share, and bestowed most pains upon my Mallorquin pronunciation. 
It certainly was very soft and sweet as it issued from her pretty lips. 
A. was fortunately still slumbering, or I should probably not be living 
now to tell the tale. The chocolate mill was grinding away, not dead 
men’s bones, but sugar and flakes and all the ingredients that make 
up this delectable compound. It sent forth a suffocating odour, from 
which we were glad to escape to the lower regions. How we pitied 
that poor mule, who thus passes its life, like Sisyphus, in rolling a 
stone which goes on for ever ! 

After breakfast—it was a lengthened meal, for Rosita evidently 
wished that her final lesson in Mallorquin should be a memorable 
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one—we sauntered forth for a last look round Soller, armed with our 
camera. 

It appeared more ancient and picturesque than ever, and the in- 
habitants, who were now growing accustomed to our distinguished 
appearance—familiarity in this, as in all other things, breeds con- 
tempt—stared less curiously as we walked the streets. 

Through open doors and windows we saw the usual signs of daily 
domestic life going on. We heard the whirr of the loom, the flash 
of the weaver’s shuttle: sounds that to me, for some mysterious 
reason, bear always a peculiar and a melancholy charm. I fancy 
that I must unconsciously have been subjected to the influence in 
childhood. ‘Though heard but once at that impressionable age, it 
would be sufficient to leave behind its effect for ever. For I never 
hear it now but I am taken back to those early days when the world 
was fair and bright and innocent, and there was a sure and sweet 
refuge in all childish troubles. Alas! the day comes when we have 
greater troubles to bear and less innocence ; and each has to live his 
life locked up in his own heart, in reality as solitary and alone as if 
he had outlived his fellows. 

Forgive me for moralising. I began by telling you that I took up 
my pen sadly. ll last things must be sad; especially if they have 
been happy: and I scarcely know which I have enjoyed most: actu- 
ally going through the scenes of our daily life upon this little island, 
or living over again our experiences in my letters toyou. To me the 
one has been as vivid and pleasant a reality as the other. 

As we walked about Soller, we marvelled more than ever at the 
picturesque old place. Everywhere there were lights and shades. 
The blue sky was deep and clear above the houses. Overhanging 
eaves cast their shadows upon the walls. H. C. was in raptures. 
We took photographs, and small quick sketches of ancient windows 
and curious doorways. ‘Then we stood on one of the bridges and 
were lost in the wonderful old-world scene, which in this respect can 
have few rivals. 

Yet there is a certain sadness and depression about the place. 
Surrounded by those mountains, as I have said, it is enervating. 
Many of the people look pale and sickly, with very little energy or 
vigour about them—like the soft and liquid tones of their language. 
They seem to endure life rather than enjoy it. But I daresay they 
enjoy it after their manner and according to their lights. What 
people never have, have never had, that, as a rule, they do not miss. 
It is given to few to realise very vividly any other than the actual and 
present state of existence, whatever it may be. 

At last we returned to the fonda. We had taken photographs of 
Mariquita and Rosita, separately and together, in a romantic back- 
ground of vine-leaves and pantiles and brilliant blossoms. H. C. has 
made a sketch of the two girls, which I enclose to you,* but it is 

* It was given in the last Number of the Arcosy. 
VOL, XLIV. U 
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difficult in a mere sketch to do justice to them. You catch the out- 
lines tolerably, but the charm of life is wanting. You cannot see the 
soft brown eyes as they beam and grow tender when gazing upon 
H. C. or upon A.; and you cannot hear the liquid accents of voices 
that to us are certainly sweet and low. 

Well, the old mother was so charmed with the result of her 
daughters’ photos, that nothing would please her but she also must be 
taken. For our part, with less admiration for the subject, we were 
only too ready to oblige the old lady ; for she is really a very nice 
and good old woman, who has done her best for us: and, as I have 
already remarked, does not appear to have had too much happiness 
in life, if one may judge from her expression. 

She promised to be ready by twelve o’clock—the time at which 
our lordly barouche was due. 

We returned as the clock struck the hour. The old lady was in 
her best. Rustling black silk, heavy gold chain and earrings, a white 
lace head-dress of the peculiar and unbecoming fashion of the 
country : all finished off and completed by the inevitable fan appoint- 
ment. That was the only thing I quarrelled with. She could not 
hold it gracefully. The fingers were too thick and clumsy for their 
office: for the old lady has grown to embonpoint with the passing 
years. She saw this herself, and tried to dispose becomingly of hands 
and fingers, but it wouldn’t do. She gave up the attempt and went 
back to her usual look of half-fretful resignation. 

She, too, was taken amidst the vine leaves and the pantiles ; and it 
the surroundings had lost a little of their beauty and romance, it was 
nothing more than was to be expected. The decline of autumn can 
never to my thinking equal the freshness of early spring. 

There was no time to develop the photo and see the result, and so 
we brought it away with us to be developed in Palma. It is certainly 
not so satisfactory as those of the girls. Whether the sky was too - 
clouded, or the exposure incorrect, I know not ; but whilst the girls 
came out full of life and vigour, the old lady, though perfectly distinct, 
appears pale and faded. She looks more like one of those shadows 
to whose realms she is hastening. 

From this point of view it is a success: to her daughters the land 
of shadows seems afar off ; to her it is becoming areality. But I have 
an idea that the old lady had no wish to point a moral or adorn a 
tale of this sort, and that she will not be at all satisfied with the 
result. And I am sorry, for we had a great wish to please her. 
However, she will have to take the will for the deed. Our intentions 
were honourable. 

Twelve o’clock had now long struck, and still our lordly barouche 
had not put in an appearance. I told you in my last of a presentiment 
that something would happen. Some people are always having pre- 
sentiments, and they never come true. It is not so with me. I once 
had a presentiment that a rich relative from whom I had great 
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expectations would leave me out of his will altogether. I was quite 
right. Since then I have firmly believed in presentiments ; that is, 
in my own ; I have not much faith in other people’s. 

We were concerned at the absence of the barouche ; and when one 
o'clock vibrated upon the air, we grew alarmed. We were anxious to 
get back to Palma. It was necessary that we should do so, if our 
plans were not to be altogether set aside. Moreover, if it did not 
turn up to-day, why should it do so to-morrow ? and so on, ad infinitum. 
There was no telegraph to Palma—another sign of the sleepiness and 
inactivity of the little island of Mallorca. These were our last days 
in the island, and we wanted to spend them specially in Palma. 
There was so much in the town we still wanted to do and see and 
sketch and photograph. We also wanted to become more intimate with 
it than we were: to have it well enshrined in our minds and memo- 
ries: to grow familiar with it: a familiarity that should breed, not 
contempt, but love. In truth it is very easy to fall in love with 
Palma : it is a fair setting to its fair women. You have heard of the 
latter, and know how they have affected H. C.’s peace of mind. He 
has all the susceptibility of the poetic temperament. I don’t mean a 
mere ordinary poet, which is as common as the fishes of the sea, but 
a genius of the highest order: who might have headed the list of 
immortals, if Shakespeare had not lived before him. 

As I have said, we grew alarmed when one o'clock boomed forth, 
and the moments flew by, and still no signs of a barouche, not even 
any symptom of dust on the distant road, such as poor Sister Anne 
saw from her tower when watching for a deliverer for Bluebeard’s wife. 
There is so much unconscious pathos and despair in that one bit of 
the story. ‘* Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you see anybody coming ?” 
“ Alas, Sister, I see only the dust from a flock of sheep.” 

Matters, too, were growing critical between H.C. and A. The 
latter,on descending at twelve o’clock, had assumed the brow of Erebus, 
on finding H. C. in suspiciously close contact with Rosita. The truth 
is she was sewing a button on to his collar, as he had lost his stud ; 
but A. couldn’t see that. I must say it served him right for creeping 
down in slippers to surprise the enemy. Yet I sympathise with 
him; H.C. is, after all, an interloper. A. seemed to think that 
H. C. had somehow stolen a march upon him, by being up three or four 
hours in the day earlier than himself. He was not aware that we had 
spent most of the time in patrolling about Soller, taking sketches and 
photos,and dreaming delicious day dreams born of this quaint old town. 

The old lady was just then ready to be photographed, and, to divert 
his attention from the industrious Rosita and the Elysianed (why not 
coin an adjective?) H. C., I proposed that he should offer her his arm 
up the road to the romantic vine-leaved, pantiled bower: our scene 
of action. Upon which I thought he would have taken me up bodily 
and hurled me into the midst of that horrible, grinding, rolling machine, 
where I should have been smothered with chocolate, and soon have 
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found myself reduced to something less than a state of cremation. | 
trembled, and hurried off Madame Pastor—but did not offer her the 
support of my arm. 

Presently we all met at the festive midday board, which is only 
another way of saying that we all sat down to luncheon. H. C. and 
A. had previously shaken hands in token of good fellowship before 
breaking bread and taking salt together. I was glad that they should 
be reconciled at the last. Our immediate topic was naturally the 
absence of the lordly barouche. There was absolutely no conveyance 
to be hired in Soller beyond a market cart, which by dint of great 
efforts might have landed us in Palma in twelve or eighteen 
hours. 


AN OLIVE YARD. 


“Tt will come,” remarked A., who as usual looked on the bright side 
of life. 

“So you said yesterday of the sun,” sarcastically observed 
H.C. “But it didn’t come; and the lordly barouche won’t come 
either.” 

‘** Perhaps there is a fatality about the midday hour in Soller, just 
as in other parts of the world it is supposed to attend that of mid- 
night,” I ventured to suggest. ‘The sun was to appear at twelve 
yesterday, the barouche at twelve to day ; both failed. Could we not 
work this up into a sort of rule-of-three problem, and find the 
answer?” 

*T will find you an answer at once,” laughed A. ‘“ Result: stay 
on here, and go up the Puig Major again to-morrow.” 

“ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” cried H.C. “I 
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have no wish to lose my companion, and return to England in charge 
of the departed.” 

“Then if you must go,” said A. ; “if it is so absolutely necessary, 
why not take the diligence ?” 

“Diligence !” I cried. ‘This is the first I have heard of any luxury 
of the sort. When does it start, and from where?” 

“ At two o’clock, six doors down the road,” replied A. “It is now 
half-past one.” 

This was really good news. We jumped upatonce. H.C. declared 
he would go and pack—he is really the best packer in the world, 
whilst I am the worst—and I volunteered to secure places. 

“ Don’t suppose there will be any, at this twelfth hour,” said A. 
wickedly. ‘Shouldn’t have suggested it if I had thought there would be 
room inside—and they don’t allow you to sit on the cabbages and 
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cauliflowers on the roof. Don’t want you to go. Bent on another 
excursion up the Puig Major.” 

But, as it turned out, there was room and to spare. In less than 
no time we were packed up, the bill was paid, and we were ready to 
start. There was the usual crowd in attendance upon the diligence ; 
a conveyance as hard and hot and uncomfortable as ingenuity could 
possibly have made it. But we were glad even of this—so does the 
mind yield to circumstances, the back fit itself to the burden. 

It was a real burden in this instance. The interior was empty. 
We entered and took our seats. Two women followed us almost 
immediately : a stout lady with a market basket, and another stout 
lady with a market umbrella. The basket nearly fractured my ribs, 
the usual thing in a diligence ; the umbrella was firmly planted upon 
H. C.’s favourite toe. He literally howled with agony ; it was as bad 
as that bygone scene with the prickly pears. Upon which the odious 
woman viciously removed her umbrella to his other foot, and then 
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looked down and seemed surprised to find that Englishmen were 
possessed of feet just as much as the people of other tongues and 
nations. No, not quite so much; at any rate, amongst the privi- 
leged. H. C. and I pride ourselves with justice upon the perfection 
of our feet and ankles. A clumsy foot in a man is bad ; ina woman 
it is simply revolting. 

But this is a digression, though as we are on the matter of feet, 
perhaps we may be allowed for a moment to wander from our 
subject, and run off at a tangent. Revenons a nos moutons. 

There was very much more of the elephant than the sheep in our 
travelling companions. The interior is made to hold six, but most 
mercifully no one else volunteered as a passenger. A. and B., of 
course, saw us off, or as A. put it with great unction: “ Came to see 
the last of us.” A.’s eyes gleamed wickedly as they took in the 
quartette of the interior. ‘Don’t be making love to the lady with 
the umbrella,” he cried maliciously to H.C. “ Breach of promises 
are very common in Palma, and in this instance damages would be 
heavy.” ; 

H. C. ground his teeth as he felt that he was deserting the camp 
and leaving the field to the enemy, but he made no other answer. 
Then the door was slammed by the coachman, who mounted to his 
seat, and the ponderous, surcharged vehicle moved off. 

Farewell to Soller. And how sorry we were to leave it. Another 
week here could have been spent with the greatest pleasure and 
profit. Revelling in the old town, its wonderfully ancient appear- 
ance, here and there bordering upon the ruinous; its narrow streets, 
with overhanging eaves, and strongly-marked lights and shadows. 
Wandering amidst the orange groves, almost overpowered by their 
delicious scent, and made so welcome to the golden fruits by their 
owners. Becoming more familiar with the beautiful little port, and 
paddling our own canoe—or someone else’s—as we became 
acquainted with the outlines and aspect of the surrounding coast. 
But on these occasions Time throws off his leaden feet and spreads 
his wings, and the end comes before we are aware of it, and we find 
that a great deal that we meant to do has to be placed to the 
account of Good Intentions. 

It was a long and most uncomfortable journey in that diligence. I 
never wish to enter another. The ladies, fortunately, were not 
much trouble. She of the basket fell fast asleep, and passed the hours 
in a sweet oblivion denied to us. She of the umbrella evidently be- 
came enamoured of H. C., made languishing eyes at him, wreathed 
her very round and rosy countenance in seductive smiles, adjusted 
her shawl more coquettishly, and when she found all this of no 
avail, this deceitful Delilah took off her shawl and put on a scarf. 
But it was all of no use, and I thought H.C. in his rage would 
have seized her umbrella and administered a castigation. Then she, 
too, fell asleep, and we were left to peace, though not to repose. 
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The first portion of the journey was very slowly performed. We 
had that tremendous ascent to climb which raises us above the 
world, and enables us to look down upon Soller, as upon a little 
town lying in the hollow of the mountains. The diligence took it 
very leisurely. I think we were quite two hours reaching the 
summit. We walked the greater part of the way, taking short cuts 
up the hillsides through orange and lemon groves, and soon finding 
ourselves far ahead of the old perambulating bathing machine. I do 
not know a better name for it. 

Then there was the descent on the other side, which was taken 
almost as slowly. Here we were in the midst of grand mountains, 
luxuriant and laughing, bearing in abundance all the fruit of the 
earth. It is a wonderfully rich valley. In the distance we looked 
upon Palma, opening up between the chains of hills, reposing in its 
great plain, with the shimmering sapphire sea beyond. There was 
our goal, but when should we reach it ? 

At the half-way house we stayed an age. The women alighted 
for a time, and the vehicle groaned and creaked its relief. Then they 
drank something out of a bottle, and ate something that afterwards 
we found must have been strongly flavoured with garlic. We 
anathematised the landlord of the Fonda de Mallorca, who had 
subjected us to this nuisance, and almost hoped to find the lordly 
barouche had been swallowed up by an earthquake. 

When we started off again at a snail’s gallop from the half-way 
house, deceitful Delilah had transferred her wiles and her substantial — 
charms to the driver, and mounted beside him on the box: where, 
no longer having H. C.’s feet to practise upon, she turned the force 
of her umbrella upon the unhappy horses and prodded them into 
something like a paralysed vitality. 

In spite of that, it was dark long before we reached Palma. But 
at length the railway station loomed up, and then we were stopped 
outside the gates by the customs, who searched diligently to see that 
we had nothing to eat and drink smuggled about us. Save the nrark ! 
We were damp with a heavy dew; exhausted from hours of torture 
in this antiquated infernal machine ; famished enough to have eaten 
up a boiled beggar-woman, and in a state of nerves bordering on 
phrenzy. 

No, there was nothing to eat anywhere ; not even chopped hay for 
the horses ; so we were allowed to proceed. A singular proceeding 
it was. We rumbled through the gateway, and a minute after, the 
machine stopped; we were politely ordered to get out; our traps, 
precious cameras and all, were coolly deposited in the middle of the 
road, and there we were left ; homeless, ragged and tanned. 

I never felt more cast adrift. We had not the slightest idea as to 
where we were, or how we should find our way to the fonda. We 
spoke none of their language. We were quite unable to carry our own 
goods and chattels. We ordered the diligence to take us on to our 
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destination, and might as well have asked the sun and the moon to 
change places. It drove off rapidly, for the first time that day, and its 
rattling and rumbling down the narrow street sounded in our ears like 
sO many jeers and gibes. 


oy) Then up came half-a- 
May dozen ragged young 
ruffians, who seized upon 
our property, seemed to 
know by instinct our 
destination, and made 
off with a speed which 
put the diligence to 
shame and disgrace. We 
followed pretty sharply, 
and it was all we could 
do to keep up with 
them. On our way we 
passed a long procession 
of men bearing lighted 
candles; and _ lighted 
candles were in some of 
the windows. In the 
darkness the effect was 
weird and mournful. 
We never quite found 
out what it all meant, 
but I believe that it was 
a Mallorcan funeral. 
Many of them take 
place at night. And 
very often, in some parts 
of the island, one who 
has died in the morn- 
ing is buried at night 
and the funeral service 
is deferred until the 
next day. 
After we had safely 
landed at the fonda, 
and dismissed the tribe 
STREET IN PALMA, with five times their 
proper amount of back- 
sheesh, we retraced our steps to try and find out and follow up the 
procession, and learn its object. All had disappeared, mysteriously, 
incomprehensibly. Not a vestige remained of men or candles. The 
streets in which it had been looked dark and deserted by contrast. 
We began to think we must have dreamed a dream; for apparently 
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there had been neither time nor opportunity for this strange and 
abrupt extinction. 

So we returned to the fonda, wondering. And if we never 
before appreciated the good things of its dinner table, we did so that 
evening, and did full justice unto them. Even the noisy company 
was tolerated. But they were a little more subdued than usual ; it 
was only a shade, but that shade was something. For the first time 
in our experience there was a lady at table, with her husband. They 
were French, and evidently of the order of commergants ; very sub- 
stantial in form, but quiet in demeanour. And we felt very grateful 


ANCIENT COURT IN PALMA. 


to Madame for the effect, slight as it was, that she evidently exercised 
upon the surrounding assemblage. 

They spoke a singular French, this worthy pair. I had never met 
with it before, and much of it was as Chinese tome. But what I 
understood of their conversation enabled me to guess at the unknown. 
It was not learned, or eloquent, or even artistic, but referred to corn 
and wine, olive-yards and vineyards. And once Madame touched 
upon the subject of bonnets, and from the expression of Monsieur’s 
face, it was as clear as daylight that she was intimating her intention 
of buying a new one. 
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Thus ended our excursion to Soller. But before dismissing the 
subject, I must explain the mystery of the absent barouche. 

In the first place you should have seen the open-mouthed astonish- 
ment with which we were greeted on our return. If we had dropped 
from the clouds or appeared with angels’ wings, it could not have 
been greater ; and probably, under those circumstances, as far as the 
wings are concerned, our own surprise would have equalled anyone 
else’s. The sound of our well-known voice arrested Paolo in the 
middle of one of his finest flourishes ; whilst the canonised Francisco 
appeared, though without his aureole, and in a state of momentary 
asphyxiation : speechless. 

“ How is this?” I enquired, with that Jove-like sternness and 
power of voice of which you know me capable. ‘Where is the 
lordly barouche, and why has it not made its appearance ? ” 

Speech returned to the astonished Saint. 

“Monsieur in his note said Samedi—this was only Jeudi,” for 
I had written the note in French, for Francisco’s special benefit and 
interpretation. 

This of course was denied, and Sefior Don Barnils, our host, appear- 
ing upon the scene of action, very politely offered to confound me 
with the evidence of my own error. It was all I wanted, and the 
note produced, Jeudi appeared in unmistakable characters. 

Penitence of course ensued. Francisco smote his forehead and 
wished the earth would swallow him up—fancy such a fate for a 
canonised saint. Sefior Don Barnils, owner of the lordly barouche, 
offered to pay for a mass for the good of my soul, which, heretic that 
Iam, I declined. The thing was done; we had spent our mauvais 
quart d’heure in the diligence many times multiplied, and there was 
an end of the matter. 

It was our last coming back to Palma; our last excursion in the 
island. We should not again leave the little capital except by the 
steamer that would convey us once for all from the happiness and 
influence of these bright and sparkling shores. 

Each time that we return to it, we find something fresh to admire 
in this Palma de Mallorca : an undiscovered street full of overhanging 
eaves and wrought iron balconies. An old house not before observed, 
or a wonderful courtyard that calls out all our admiration and 
enthusiasm, and sets us violently to work with pencil or camera. 

This morning, in a somewhat discursive stroll—if you can make 
anything of the expression—we came for the hundredth time upon 
the old Moorish fountain. It is one of the most ancient as well as 
one of the most picturesque and characteristic bits in all Palma. It 
stands facing a street, and from it runs a thoroughfare on either 
side, widening like an opened pair of compasses. A conical-shaped 
building encloses the water, which is unseen. Here, no doubt, in 
ancient days, many a Moor drew his supply, and went his way, a far 
more picturesque object in a far more picturesque street than anything 
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to be seen in Palma to-day. It is a thousand pities, and a hundred 
thousand more, that nearly every trace of the Moorish rule and reign 
has disappeared from Palma; that what remained to refine and 
beautify the town—and a great deal did remain—was barbarously 
destroyed at the beginning of this century, by a people who for once 
took upon themselves to become energetic, and for that once made a 
fatal mistake. . 

But I don’t think they regret it. A few enlightened souls, such as 
our artistic photographer, mourn the desecration and speak of it with 
tears in their eyes, but the greater portion of the inhabitants naturally 
concern themselves only with the affairs of to-day : buying and selling 
and getting gain. 

This Moorish fountain is further made picturesque by the open 
roof of the house behind it, and the red pantiles that give to this 
place such exquisite tone. On either side rises an orange tree, which 
enlivens it with its green verdure and golden fruit. Altogether it is 
a charming little bit. I should like to transport it to England, and 
place it in some favourite old nook, where I might pay it the devo- 
tion of a daily visit. But in our insular climate, tone and beauty 
would disappear ; the orange trees would die ; it could never be the 
same thing. The climate of England, like its people, was never 
made for romance, the delight of the imagination. The gorgeousness 
of the sunny South, its glamour and splendour, its torrent of passion, 
and its fierce loves, hates, impulsive sacrifices and mad revenges: of 
all this England knows nothing. Better for her, no doubt. The 
intensity of life she loses ; of the devotion of a Romeo and Juliet she 
is incapable ; but her calm and even tenor is more to be desired : 
“love deep and temperate, that longer lives.” Autres peuples, autres 
mceurs, 

I do not know whether I have told you that Palma is aristocratic 
and exclusive ; broken up into sections of society, each section refus- 
ing to meet the other. The nobility are poor and proud, and live 
much upon their pedigrees and their ancestral greatness. This is 
exceedingly good in its way, but after all it does not make one’s daily 
life pass pleasantly or atone for the absence of society and intimate com- 
panionship and all their attendant charms. The great Palma distraction 
is a walk up and down the Rambla before dinner in the middle of the 
day, and before supper at night. Here the ladies flourish their fans, 
and adjust their mantillas, and the young men air their canes and 
walk about in trousers in which I am quite sure, like Lord L— at 
Bath, they would not for the world sit down. But I am sorry to say 
that the mantilla is giving way very much to the more modern hat 
and bonnet ; and where this is the case, the ladies lose all their grace 
and most of their charm. If they are wise they will keep to that 
which becomes them most. 

Society here is not given to entertaining. Everyone dines at 
two, and everyone takes supper at ten. Many go to bed directly 
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after, but, as habit becomes second nature, no doubt they escape 
nightmare. It may, however, account for the heaviness which 
distinguishes many of the young men, and the absence of ideas 
which both men and women—I speak of the upper classes—suffer 
from. 

Dinner parties are almost unknown. In the first place, they are 
unable to arrange and appoint them; and secondly, as they take 
supper at ten, to give a dinner party would completely disturb their 
normal habits, and probably upset the domestic equilibrium for a 
week after. 

But in all this they are, after all, following a lead ; the lead of their 
Great Ancestors. It is the effect of training, a heritage handed down 
to them. No one attempts to strike out a new and more sociable 
state of existence, where open doors and unceremonious entertaining 
may go hand-in-hand with all the refinements of life ; but then, pro- 
bably no one in Mallorca wants it or wishes it. Therefore in these 
few remarks to you, I am not finding fault with them or criticising 
them, but merely stating facts as they exist.. I may think it a pity; a 
waste of life and opportunity ; but that is looking at it from my own 
point of view. I might take up my abode for a twelvemonth in 
Mallorca, and the hospitality of its people during the whole of that 
time would be limited to a few formal calls, than which nothing can 
be more tedious and unsatisfactory. 

The way I should set about it is as follows : 

I should take an old palace in some old street, and then send 
round a gilded intimation to those whom I delighted to honour, that 
I had come to live at such and such a place; that my house, myself, my 
horses and carriages, my dogs and cats, my fame, my fortune, in 
short my all, were at their disposition. Upon which they would re- 
spond with a short visit, to be returned in due time. Ainsi-soit-il. 
But the delights of social life, the friendly intercourse, the intimacy 
that makes life worth living, yet never passes into that familiarity 
which breeds contempt : all this is foreign to the habits and customs 
of Palma society. 

But all this, my sister, did not affect the welfare and happiness of 
H. C. and your devoted though unworthy brother. We had come to 
Mallorca to see the place ; our stay was too limited to attempt to make 
acquaintance with its people. In Mallorca, too, we have been wan- 
derers ; not aimless and profitless, I hope ; whilst certainly we have had 
a great deal of happiness. Fortunately, our minds run very much in 
the same groove. We both love nature, both see it from the same 
point of view, both are enthusiastic travellers, and think nothing a 
trouble, even to getting up at four in the morning, if it is necessary to 
the attainment of a given object. I pass over H. C.’s poetical 
genius, and lyrical effusions ; and after all he might have a much worse 
mania. He might, for instance, have been an insect collector, and 
filled our rooms with crawling spiders and creeping earwigs; and 
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though I don’t know that the tarantula is an inhabitant of Mallorca, 
still I believe there are writhing snakes and slimy lizards. No; our 
lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

Day by day, since our return from Soller, the sun has risen in all 
its splendour, gilding the town, flashing the blue waters. Day by day 
we have had an intensely blue and cloudless sky. You in England 
have been shivering with cold, we have revelled in the warmth of this 
sunny South. I cannot tell you how it delights me. It gilds the 
imagination ; the blood seems to flow freely through the veins, 
There is no stagnation. Here I would live and move and have my 
being ; here, or elsewhere in these glowing, golden, flashing, sapphire 
latitudes, where, as it were, you seem to live in a rainbow and to 
walk on zether. 

It is our last night here—and such a glorious night. I have told 
you of these nights over and over again, but I cannot bring them too 
vividly before you. The deep, dark dome and the flashing stars and 
the travelling constellations, all large and brilliant as England knows 
and sees them not. We have just been for a walk on the ramparts, and 
grander than ever—perhaps because it was our farewell look—seemed 
the cathedral in its sable outlines. It was nearly midnight, and we 
walked our last night-walk through the street of the town. N othing 
disturbed the intense quiet. A screech owl passed through the air ; 
and here and there one heard the monotonous call of an imprisoned 
quail : but these sounds alone broke the stillness ; these, and the far- 
off call and the heavy tread of a watchman, with the uncertain flash 
of his lantern. 

One is passing as I write, and /7 Sereno tells us that the night is 
serene. Oh, watchman, what of the night—that night we must all 
encounter? and what of the morning, and where? No, no, you can- 
not answer these. You cannot answer me any of the mysteries of life. 
Bear with me, my sister, for a moment if my pen wanders and 
melancholy marks me for her own. I have told you it is our last 
night in Palma. It is the break of our present existence. It is the 
end of a strangely happy time in a life that was not born to happi- 
ness; that began, soothsayers have said, under the influence of 
the House of Saturn. I tremble to-night. Is this a prelude to some 
awful change, some dire calamity, that shall turn what little sweet 
remains to the blackness of night, the bitterness of death? I know 
not; but there is that sense upon me which has come to me now and 
then, swift, sure, ominous, indescribable: a prophet of evil: a 
harbinger of woe. 

I will hasten away ; but for me to-night there will be no oblivion, 
no sinking into unconsciousness, no wandering in dreamland. I 
shall see the sun rise and the day dawn that heralds our departure from 
this land of the pointed cypress and the spreading palm. 


It has come. The sun rose in all its glory. Not a cloud broke 
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the horizon or flecked the zenith. All was golden, glowing, a sapphire 
sea and sky. Nothing sad or mournful marks our last day. We will 
throw sadness to the winds. It is so easy to do so in this gorgeous 
atmosphere—this is really not a wrong expression. We will laugh 
and be merry ; quaff the muscadel in a stirrup cup; send our spirits 
up to fever heat ; see only the bright side of life. 

Our berths are taken, but H. C. declares his intention of re- 
maining on deck all night. I have learned wisdom by experience 
and make no remark, The chances are that he will turn in before 
I do. 

We have paid our bill in English bank-notes. Will you believe 
that nothing but our distinguished characters and irreproachable 
conduct has prevailed upon the landlord to take them? He doesn’t 
understand them ; scarcely ever saw them; is unconscious of their 
value. Is not this a sign of the Mallorcan times, and its sleepy dis- 
position? And is it not charming to have discovered a land so much 
behind the age, so simple and unsophisticated, so great a contrast to 
the world in general ? 

But it is all finally settled. Sefior Don Barnils looks unhappy in 
his mind ; but necessity has no law, and, having come to an end of 
our Spanish money, we must pay our just debts in English. 

Then we go down to the steamer. Yes, what we have heard is 
quite true. You can scarcely walk on board for the pigs: large, 
black, fat, grunting, horrible animals. The hold is full of them. 
Every inch of deck is given up to them. The passengers are no- 
where and nothing. The few yards of bridge is all they are allowed 
for fresh air and exercise during the voyage. Even this would no 
doubt be given to the pigs; but if a sudden storm came on, they 
would roll over into the sea and be drowned. 

In truth it is a most wretched, most uncomfortable state of things. 
So much so that, like the great troubles of life, it can only be met by 
absolute resignation. 

And now the whistle sounds, and the moorings are loosened, and 
the water flashes and splashes, and we slowly move from the shore. 
The last rope is thrown, the last link sundered. Farewell, Palma. 
You have given us many a pleasant hour, many a happy day. We 
owe you a debt of gratitude, and we repay it with affection. And in 
this instance is it not as in all others: Il y 4 toujours un qui aime et 
un qui se laisse aimer ? What would life be if this were not so true? 
A paradise, with which we should be content for ever. 

“We clasped hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand— 
But it is past.” 

And Palma is past. We are rapidly receding from its diversified 
shores, more and more beautiful as distance lends enchantment to the 
view. Grandly and nobly rises the cathedral, its mellowed tone 
standing out in exquisite contrast with the glare of the white houses. 
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But all grows faint and fainter still, and we turn the point, and Palma 
is altogether lost. 

Night comes, and H. C. does not remain on deck. The pigs are 
too much for him. The drivers are actively moving about, and if an 
unfortunate animal attempts to lie down, it is immediately prodded 
on to its legs again. The grunting that goes on incessantly banishes 
sleep. H. C.’s poetical temperament is ruffled, and my sensitive 
nerves are disturbed. 

But the morning comes also, and at seven o’clock we reach Barcelona, 
Our miseries are over ; we shall land now and forget the night. Not 
at all. Before we are allowed to leave, the pigs must be attended to. 
Place aux cochons ; they must be landed first. Our luggage is in the 
hold and we are helpless. They will not give it up to us. 

As to the pigs, of course they insist upon going every way but the 
right way. It is such a scene as I never saw before, and never wish 
to see again. Men are shouting, pigs are grunting and squealing, 
Their ears are pulled, and their tails also; in many instances it is a 
fact that they are landed without the latter, like the sheep of Little 
Bo-peep. 

Added to all this, the balny air of Palma is a thing of the past. A 
cold and cutting wind is blowing. We shiver, and long for blankets; 
rugs ; anything that will keep out this chilling blast. But we have to 
endure it for three hours anda half. At 10.30 the last animal is 
landed ; the ‘boat steams across the harbour, and now at last we are 
permitted to land also. But this is a barbarous proceeding, a 
shameful injustice ; and it ought to be shown up, and it ought to be 
remedied. 

As we leave the steamer, our very last link with Palma falls to the 
ground. ‘Mallorca, fair and beautiful, becomes a vision to us, but a 
vision that shall not pass away. 


(To be continued, ) 





BETWEEN THE SONGS. 
By THE AuTHOoR oF “ Aponals, 9.C.” 


ear ALBRANZO, the great soprano prima donna, having 

just finished her first song (she had only two on the programme) 
amidst a rapturous storm of applause from every part of the hall, had 
bowed and smiled herself off the stage. 

She made a little motion of laughing dissent to some of the mem- 
bers of her company, who, standing about the short flight of steps 
leading to the waiting-rooms, smilingly insisted that a repetition of 
what she had done was due to the rapture. Then, the expression of 
her face changing to one of gravity, she hastily explained to a leading 
contralto that, on account of the fatigue of last night’s long journey, 
she felt slightly indisposed, and would be exceedingly obliged if they 
could leave her undisturbed, in one of the waiting-rooms, until it was 
time for her next song. Then Madame Albranzo hurried away on 
alone to the very end of the passage, where she opened the door of a 
room, and disappeared. 

It was a ballad concert, and it was being held in an old-fashioned 
low-roofed music-hall, forming one side of a square in a little sea-side 
country town, in one of the most benighted parts of north-east England. 

Never since the hall had been built—by order of the will and tes- 
tament of some munificent provincial magnate, nearly two hundred 
years ago—had the faded roofs and walls echoed to such voices as 
were ringing through it to-night. It was crowded, as it had not been 
since, two hundred years ago, the be-wigged and be-muffled mayor 
and magistrates had, with great pomp, and much rustling of stiff silks, 
declared it open to the people of Ayleshaven for evermore. 

The people of Ayleshaven of to-day, for the greater part direct descen- 
dants of those other two-hundred-years-ago inhabitants, still keeping 
up, as they did, the interest in music and the musical world somehow 
traditional to the little place, had in all probability noted the arrival 
of Madame Albranzo and her famous company, at a populous town 
in the midland counties of England. 

Then, suddenly, upon a certain fine morning, there had arrived a 
letter at sleepy Ayleshaven that had roused every slumbering inhabi- 
tant to excitement. It was a request from Madame Albranzo to be 
allowed to give this ballad concert, with her company, in the old 
music-hall of the little town. She had visited the place in her early 
youth—had recollections of much happiness connected with it ; for 
the loss or the profit of the engagement she cared nothing ; it was only 
that she had taken a fancy to sing in the old music-hall.. Would 
the mayor and magistrates graciously favour her with a reply as to 
whether her fancy could be indulged ? 
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The reply had gone back by the next post—an enthusiastic one in 
the affirmative. The hall, the town, the mayor and magistrates—all 
were at the feet of Madame Albranzo. She had smiled much as she 
had read it. 

Madame Albranzo now stood in a faded little dressing-room. 
After closing the door, she stood motionless for an instant, an odd 
expression of pain on her face as she cast her eyes about. Thenshe 
went hurriedly around from jet to jet, turning each one out. The 
fire had burned low. She was now in the moonlight. The pale 
beams glinting in through the white blind played and flashed about 
the diamond stars at her neck and ears. 

After a momentary pause of hesitation, she stooped and took 
hold of the cord for raising the blind. She stood with it in her 
hand, breathing heavily for a couple of minutes. Then, abruptly 
leaving hold of it without having raised the blind, sank into a low 
arm-chair, which stood close by. After hesitating again, she bent 
forward in her chair and opened the window a little, but. without 
having raised the blind. Then she settled her elbow on the arm 
of the chair and rested her face on her hand, apparently listening 
intently. The sound of the dull thud and swish of the waves beat- 
ing on the shore was wafted in by the frosty breezes. 

She sat listening thus for a minute or two. Tall, very handsome, 
superbly dressed, yet with a weary look just now, infinitely 
pathetic in her dark eyes. She had masses of pale yellow hair, look- 
ing paler in this light, for although bearing her foreign name in all 
legitimacy, having been married to a foreigner, Madame Albranzo was 
herself an Englishwoman. At her years, still thirty-eight or thirty- 
nine, the lilies and roses of her complexion attested, at all events in 
the daylight, to her nationality, just as did the hair. Even lilies and 
roses, however, look pale in the shadowy moonbeams. 

Suddenly an idea struck her. 

Rising quickly, she caught up a warm wrap from the table, and, 
winding it round her head and neck, passed swiftly over the room and 
out into the dark passage. Pausing an instant, and then hurrying 
on for a yard or two in the opposite direction—she appeared to 
know the way well—she opened a door leading out into a quiet by- 
street. 

There was nobody from end to end of the little street. The noise 
of the waves was here very loud, and the icy night wind beating against 
her was redolent of the rocks and seaweed. Just at the end of the 
street she dropped her pale satin train on the frosty ground, and 
pulling out a programme of the concert from somewhere in the folds 
of her dress, consulted it by aid of the feeble street lamp. Then, 
having reassured herself as to the exact position of her next song in 
the programme, she took hold of her train again, resettled her shawl, 
and resolutely turned the corner. 

She passed directly across a small grass-grown common—always 
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approaching the sea—and at last came to a dead stand before the 
door of a long rambling detached house. The only house on the 
common. 

She now very slowly lowered her shawl from her head. Exactly 
opposite to this, at the other side of the common was the back of 
the music hall; the window, with the blind still drawn down, at 
which she had a few minutes before been standing. After lowering 
her shawl, she abruptly, and for the first time since she had turned 
the corner, opened her eyes. She had crossed the common, fair over 
here with her eyes shut. A spasm of the deepest emotion shot across 
her face as she opened her eyes on the house. Madame Albranzo 
was standing at the door-step of the house she had been born in. 

Upon a moonlight December evening, just exactly twenty years ago, 
Madame Albranzo had come out at that door-step, and then stood look- 
ing back at the house just in the spot from where she looked at it now. 
This was the first time, for twenty years, that she had stood looking 
up at the house. 

Twenty long years—and yet here it was just the same ; brown and 
comfortable-looking and quiet. Something of hardiness and indepen- 
dence in its air, speaking to the imaginative of the free breakers just 
beyond. And so during all these years of her hurrying life the house 
had stood unchanged and immovable—with the sound of the sea 
behind and the sighing of the wind about its chimneys. 

Oh, she had never dreamed of finding it so. She had never dared 
to hope such a thing. Knowing of the breaking up of the old home, 
the dispersion over the world of its inmates, she had somehow never 
imagined but that the outward aspect of the house must be changed 
as well. Yet it had seemed as if the full realisation of this breaking 
up had never been brought home to her until now. Bitter tears 
gathered and thickened in her eyes as she slowly turned them from 
point to point, from window to window. 

Oh, how unchanged the whole thing was. There was no light in 
any part of the house—at all events perceptible from this—and even 
on this winter night the hall door stood partially open. Impelled by 
a sudden burning desire, she went quickly up and passed into the 
hall, throwing the door close a little after her. Then she stood, 
listening for any sound in the house, half afraid of her own boldness. 

She stood listening thus for a couple of minutes. There was no 
sound at all, save the scratching of a mouse in the wainscot. Why, 
where was everybody? Then, laughing aloud, she drew herself up 
and cast her eyes around. She understood it all—it was only another 
proof of the unchanged aspect of everything. The two servants be- 
longing to the house in her day, would invariably take advantage of 
any absence of the family to hurry over to “ The Tit-mouse,” at the 
other side of the market square, where they would sit gossiping and 
drinking tea with old Mrs. Cockle, the landlady. 

These servants had hurried over to “The Tit-mouse,” she was 
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certain of it. There would be a young Mrs. Cockle now, that would 
be the only atom of difference. Oh, how droll, how odd it was! and 
look at the boys’ hats hanging there in the hall—swinging a little in 
the draught. They might have belonged to her own brothers, 

There was evidently nobody in the house. 

She moved a step or two farther into the hall, and finding a door 
to the left a little ajar, pushed it open. Yes, the room was precisely 
the same. Her father had been the principal doctor in Ayleshaven, 
and it was doubtless just as she had begun to suspect, that his 
successors had taken over the house and furniture, at a valuation, 
along with the practice. 

She turned away with a quick little sigh, and then hastily looked 
back, a different expression on her face. Yonder was the table 
where Oliver, her youngest brother, always kept his canary in its 
cage. Yes, there was the same cage, covered up with a red cloth 
just as Oliver always used to cover it. Doubtless there was a little 
canary inside, sleeping. 

At the top of the first flight of stairs was the dining-room. The 
door of that stood wide open (when was it ever shut?) with the 
brilliant moonlight flooding through the windows. Tea had only 
been partially cleared away. There was the remains of what looked 
like a hurried meal—as if somebody had been out all day, and had 
rushed in just for a mouthful before dressing for the concert: leaving 
behind them a very strongly-scented little pink envelope—of a letter 
evidently torn open, and probably thrust into the pocket ; and at the 
other end, beside the cold beef, an uncut sporting newspaper. Well— 
she almost laughed. That was all so like her eldest brother, Reuben. 

Along the passage to the left from the dining-room, was a little 
room known as the ante-room. The drawing-room opened beyond. 
Here, too, was everything as she remembered it. There was the old 
brown couch that Geoffrey used to be so fond of reading on; there 
was the cabinet her grandfather brought home from Japan. There 
was the high bookcase full of scientific and physiological works— 
with the key left sticking in the lock, just as Geoffrey might have left 
it. It was the only thing that used to be capable of angering her 
father with Geoffrey—his prime favourite. 

And now where was Geoffrey? He had been a quiet studious 
lad—her senior by eighteen months—twenty years ago. She had 
had no direct communication with any of her family during that 
twenty years; but somehow or other, by this means or that means, 
she had learned this :—That Geoffrey had broken his father’s heart— 
and yet this same father had seen her, a girl of eighteen, walk out of 
this ante-room, in all human possibility for ever, without a quiver of 
an eye-lid. How he must have loved ‘Geoffrey ! 

Beyond the ante-room lay the drawing-room. She passed into 
that almost timidly—having half an inclination to close her eyes, as 
she had done whilst crossing the common. Quaint and dreamy— 
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unutterably charming—ah, here it was—here it was as she had ever 
pictured it; with its plenitude of downy ottomans, magnificent in 
mellow tinted silk and faded roses, and its faint sweet scent of 
Eastern spices. 

The window looked out on a little garden, and beyond that over 
a grand expanse of sea. The waves were flying hither and thither, 
and tossing and leaping in the moonlight ; almost phantom-like in 
their quick silvery brilliance. Louder than in any other part of the 
house one heard here the boom and thud on the shore ; and mingling 
with that, in an odd drowsy fashion, there was a continual low-toned 
sighing sound, in two distinct keys—murmuring about the window. 

She seemed to become perfectly rigid for a minute as she listened 
to it: the pupils of her large dark eyes dilated, her lips parched. A 
vague conviction that had always been in her mind now intensified to 
certainty: that had it not been for this dreamily-chanting window, 
this weird view of the waves, these mysteriously-scented ottomans— 
had it not been, in a word, for this room, she would not have been 
herself, with her own powers, own passions, own sentiments. 

Remembering the past twenty years, it was little wonder that she 
was, in a dazed sort of way, trying to understand whether she was 
glad or sorry that there had ever been this room—and through the 
vague wandering she was all the time sitting once more in recollec- 
tion, just as she had actually sat hundreds of times, young, enthusiastic 
with belief and hope in everything worth believing and hoping in, 
side by side on the dreamy window-seat with Oliver. 

The expression in her eyes suddenly changed to one of flaming 
anger, as she remembered how persistently it had been maintained to 
her—that Oliver had been the first to forget her. She had always 
known—and yet never perhaps so certainly as now, the sickening 
falseness of that. ‘They might have misrepresented her to him; they 
might—oh, heaven—have turned him against her. But Oliver 
could not have forgotten her; oh, Oliver could never have forgotten 
her. She pressed her lips tenderly to the window-seat, and turned 
away with all the late passion in her eyes subdued into intense 
sadness, 

— going over to the mantelpiece, she took her stand thoughtfully 
fore it. 

She had stood just here, with her elbow resting just like this upon 
the marble, on that evening. She had been in the habit of standing 
in that position, a trick probably caught from her father, and had 
fallen into it unconsciously then ; with her father on the other side of 
the hearth-rug, pitiless and uncompromising, commanding her to 
decide on the moment the future course of her whole life, whether it 
was to be in this way or that way; her brothers watching awe-struck 
from different parts of the room. How well she remembered! One 
by one the figures seemed to stand out before her in the gloom. 
These were the exact facts of the case: it was easy to recall them. 
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Oscar Albranzo, an artist of moderate means, had strayed up to 
Ayleshaven from Scarborough, where he had been living for his 
health, in search of artistic subjects. In the natural course of things 
he met the Doctor’s pretty daughter at this and that Ayleshaven tea- 
party and little social gatherings. The man was handsome and 
fascinating, his foreign accent was only sufficiently marked to be 
picturesque. To all appearance he fell passionately in love with the 
girl; whilst she, on her side, notwithstanding that in spite of his 
fascinations he was twenty years her senior, by the end of a week or 
two literally adored the ground he walked on. 

Some news of this kind found its way to her father, the Doctor. 
From the first he had disliked Albranzo ; he gave his daughter to 
understand at once that there must an end come rapidly to the folly. 

The girl was young and high-spirited, and very much in love. She 
went straight to Albranzo with the news, who first laughed a great 
deal and then persuaded her into thinking herself very unjustly treated 
by her father. ' 

So the folly, instead of coming to an end, recommenced with new 
vigour—Albranzo, piqued by the Doctor’s dislike, entering now at all 
events with real zest into the matter. 

Then at.last there had come the day when her father, infuriated 
by some new piece of gossip, walked into this room, where she had 
been playing a round game with her brothers, and briefly, without any 
show of emotion, ordered her at once, there and now, to choose betwixt 
her brothers and him—or Albranzo. Albranzo, whether in jest or 
earnest, had repeatedly proposed that she should go away with him 
and marry him; possibly it was this, amongst other things, that had 
reached the Doctor’s ears. She had remained stunned by the blow 
for a minute, standing there with her elbow on the mantelpiece, and 
had then answered clearly—for Albranzo. 

Her father has accepted her answer quite calmly, given her con- 
cisely to understand that with her marriage would end all possible 
connection betwixt her and her family, and politely requested her to 
hasten arrangements as much as practicable for that marriage ; arrang- 
ing, too, where it was to take place. 

Her answer to that had been to go straight to her room, hastily 
crush a few things into a portmanteau, and after coming in here and 
taking formal leave of them, to walk out of the house with her port- 
manteau. 

It would have been difficult to say if she had any distinct plan of 
immediate action in her mind when she left her house, but as fate 
willed it she met Albranzo at the other side of the common. He 
laughed, then, until the tears ran down his handsome face, standing 
opposite to the girl as she made her tragic impassioned narration, all 
the time her delicate wrists bowed down with the portmanteau in the 
icy winter moonlight. All at once he took the portmanteau out of 
her hands, made a hasty appointment to meet her on the morrow, and 
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suggested that she should take shelter for that night with Mrs. Cockle, 
of “ The Tit-mouse,” who had once been her nurse. 

Yes, he must really have loved her then at all events, for on the 
morrow he actually married her. Then they had gone away together, 
leaving behind them for ever all ties connecting them to Ayleshaven. 

Ah, well, but alas! it had not been a happy marriage. As she stood 
just now in the old place at the mantelpiece, she covered her face with 
her hands and sobbed. 

They had gone to London, where Albranzo had very evidently 
soon grown tired of her. She had always known that she could 
sing— had gone singing about all day in the old house upon the 
common, by very instinct, as the birds sing in the summer-tide. 
She had had the power of charming her brothers into good humour 
at any time, just through her voice; of softening her father. She 
had been a grand social success in little Ayleshaven just on account 
of this. 

Albranzo was not a musical man himself; but a great light in 
the musical world had come to the Albranzos’ lodgings one day, 
who had been startled, as perhaps he had never been in all his life 
before, by the sound of Madame Albranzo chanting a weird little 
hymn over her needlework. She had not completed her eighteenth 
year even then, and it was just as she reached her twenty-first that 
she suddenly burst upon the world, still under the patronage of the 
great musical light, as one of the most unrivalled prima donnas ever 
known. 

During these intervening years she had worked at the cultivation 
of her voice. Just about the time of her first success, Albranzo 
died. He had not beenakind husband to her in any one respect ; but 
she continued then, and ever after continued, to sing under his name. 

During his lifetime, Albranzo had resolutely forbidden her—through 
a spirit of cruelty, pure and simple—to make any inquiries regarding 
her family. A week after his death news came to her unbidden. 
Somebody, just arrived from Canada, quite incidentally mentioned 
an English family he had happened to come across there—a Doctor, 
with his three sons, Reuben, Geoffrey and Oliver. They had only 
come over from England themselves a week previously. He, the 
narrator, knew nothing as to the cause of their emigration; was 
ignorant even as to their ultimate destination. Was this all he had 
to tell—a//, Madame Albranzo had asked, gaspingly. It was, he had 
answered, looking at her in surprise. ‘Then Madame Albranzo’s face 
had flushed crimson, and in the same instant became deadly white. 
He had wondered much, but turned the subject. Then the years 
had flown on again. 

The years had flown on. It had wounded her to the quick that 
they could have gone away without even a line in the newspapers ; 
for she had been a constant examiner of the agony columns, It was 
this that decided her, on her side, to make no attempt for reconcilia- 
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tion. Then long after, ten years after or so, in the very zenith of 
her power, another stray scrap had come drifting over the ocean. 

Shooting on the rocky mountains, the same man who had before 
been her informant had met with Reuben. He had heard from 
Reuben just two or three little details, and this—that Geoffrey had 
broken his father’s heart. What of Oliver, what of Oliver, she had 
cried to the man, forgetting her self-enforced reserve. He had then 
explained that, not being sure whether Madame Albranzo would wish 
her name mentioned, knowing only of her interest in the family, he 
had made inquiries of Reuben without revealing their cause. Reuben 
had a little resented them, and had answered only as regards Oliver— 
that he was one of those “that go down to the sea in ships; that 
do business in great waters.” 

And this was all that she knew of Oliver! Oh, and listen to the 
boom of the waves, and the two weird notes, the high note and the 
low note, whispering about the window. Where was Oliver? 

Well, before she lay down to rest that night she would begin to 
take steps for tracing him and the rest of them. All these years she 
had stuck to her pride, but this old room had broken it down at last. 
It did not matter if she had the whole world to search; it did not 
matter if she had to search it herself. She had plenty of money; 
she was still a young woman. 

She hurried out of the drawing-room and through the ante-room, 
remembering, not so much that it must be nearly time for her second 
song, as that she must hasten at once to take steps for tracing her 
father and brothers. Reuben had not said that her father was 
dead: only that his heart was broken. Geoffrey must be found, every- 
ting made right that he had done wrong ; himself reclaimed, if that 
was necessary. She would be the binder of her father’s wounds. 

On the way downstairs she cast a look into what had been 
the two younger boys’ room. The window was high open; the 
moonlight silently falling, fair and wide, upon a bed littered with 
coats and sticks which might have been Geoffrey’s and Oliver's. 
Upon the soiled table were flung down a couple of razors, showing 
that somebody had rushed in here to dress—so like a habit of 
Reuben’s. She just looked in and then hastened on to the hall 
door ; her mind engrossed with the prospect of searching the world 
for them. At the door she paused, then once again turning, hurried 
a step or two down a back passage. She thought that just before 
leaving, she would like to have one peep into what used to be her 
own room. 

She opened the little door softly ; she knew it well. There was 
very little light here, a dark green blind being pulled to the foot. 
She cast her eyes round the familiar objects ; the small arched fire- 
place; the press at the further end of it ; and then, as her glance 
travelled naturally to the bed in the corner, she gave a violent start. 

There was a figure lying sound asleep in it. 
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It was the figure of a girl; it only required a single glance to 
discern that. A ray of light, glinting through a rent in the blind, 
played upon the back of a small golden head resting on the pillow. 

After the first start, Madame Albranzo turned to steal hastily away ; 
and then stood hesitating, in some way fascinated by the sight of the 
golden head on the pillow. Oh, how often Aer head had rested 
there. She could remember once when her father and brothers had 
all gone to a concert in the music-hall, leaving her at home with a 
headache, of going to bed and falling asleep just like this; and of 
Oliver wakening her to tell her that they had come home to find the 
servants out and the front door open. That was in the old happy 
time, before she had known Albranzo. Who was this girl on her 
bed? What like was she? Would it be, cou/d it be possible to have 
just one look? The face was turned the other way. 

Irresistibly fascinated, she crept into the room, gathering up her 
rustling train out of the way of the furniture. Oh, if the girl should 
waken ! Now she was at the other side of the fireplace ; now she had 
reached the end of the bed. She gasped, and then stood for an 
instant motionless as a plank creaked under her weight. Now at 
last she was coming within sight of her face ; another step and she 
would be able to see it. Before taking the step she paused, startled 
by some noise in the lobby. It was only the little mouse still scrap- 
ing. She put her hand softly on the wall and bent forward, peering. 
Yes, she was making out the lineaments of the face slowly in the 
gloom. Suddenly she started bolt upright with a great cry. She was 
looking on herself as she had been at seventeen. 


Madame Albranzo stood breathing heavily and holding her hand 
to her heart in the moon-lit dressing-room ; supporting herself by 
keeping fast hold of the arm-chair beside the window. ‘The Mayor 
of Ayleshaven bowed obsequiously before her. 

“Tam so sorry I startled you,” he was murmuring apologetically. 
“T had knocked several times without answer, and, concluding you 
were after all not here, I—I ventured to open the door. As I 
suppose it is just about time for your second song, allow me to say at 
once how infinitely vs 

She interrupted him briefly, but in a dazed sort of way—as one 
still half in a dream. 


“ Have I been sleeping?” she said faintly. 
The mayor smiled. ‘ Why, yes, you have, Madame Albranzo,” he 


answered. ‘I hope you have been having pleasant dreams. They 
told me you had come here to rest ; but, the fact is, I had waited so 
long for you to come out, and your second song was so near, I really 
could not refrain from . 

She interrupted again—coming nearer to him. 

“T have been sleeping—dreaming—you are sure? I have never 
left this room at all; I have never been outside ?” 
VOL. XLIV. 
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‘*Why no, madame, certainly not,” he answered, in astonishment. 

‘I did not go over to the old house on the common; I did not 
find everything unchanged ; I did not see myself asleep in my own 
bed?—Oh, heaven !—as I was at seventeen—I did not?” she per- 
sisted, breathlessly. 

“Madame?” stammered the mayor. 

The dead silence of a minute fell upon them—a strange new light 
of recognition creeping slowly into the face of the mayor. The blind 
was still down on the window—-still slightly open ; the wind and the 
roar of the sea sighing through it together. Suddenly he spoke in a 
low, moved voice. 

“The doctor, and his three sons—and his daughter—I remember 
them quite well. They used to live, something like twenty years ago, 
in the old house on the common. After the daughter went away, 
trouble—disgrace, incident on the conduct of one of the sons, fell on 
the rest of the family. They sailed together for Canada.” 

‘Can you help me to find them ?” she said, almost in a whisper. 

** Perhaps. I can, at all events, try,” he answered, in the same way. 

** Hush,” she said, as a footstep sounded in the passage—adding, 
hastily: “ Pull up the blind and let me see. It was, then, that I fell 
asleep. I had not the nerve to do it.” 

He hesitated—his lips trembling, as if in the desire to say some- 
thing in remonstrance. 

“ Pull it up,” she panted. 

Without another word he turned and did as she bade him. The 
long straggling grass was waving to and fro, fair down, uninterruptedly, 
to where the waves, beating against the shore, sprang foaming and 
sparkling high into the air. The old house on the common was gone. 

“It was burned to the ground,” the mayor murmured brokenly, 
‘upon the very night after they sailed for Canada. The place has 
been just as you see it, ever since then.” 


Five minutes later Madame Albranzo swept smiling across the 
brilliant platform, amidst a storm of enthusiastic bravos and a shower 
of bouquets, to sing her second song. Those who had heard her 
often, and at her best, afterwards declared that she had never, never 
sung so beautifully. 





JACK AND JILL. 


+ ae figures were standing in the bay-window of a country draw- 
ing-room ; a glorious summer’s sunset was gilding the topmost 
branches of the trees in the old garden with its last rays, and the 
chimes in the village church-tower rang out eight o’clock. Their 
sound broke a long silence which had reigned in the room, and the 
young man, fixing his eyes on his girl companion, spoke hurriedly. 

“T did not know it was so late! I must be off, or I shall miss 
my train to town, and my regiment at Portsmouth, and all my chances 
of getting on in the world. But, by Heaven, I'll do even that, if you 
will only say to me ‘Stay !’” 

“But I don’t say Stay, Jack; I say Go. Go, and God bless 
you!” 

There was a deep tenderness in her low voice which any man might 
have been proud to hear, but, because she would not grant him his 
wish, young Marriott found her harsh and cruel. 

“And what’s the good of that, if you yourself won’t bless me, 
Jill? What else in the world do I care for but your ” 

“Then go and do your duty, and prove yourself worthy of me!” 

“But if you will not promise me that you will be mine?” he 

asked sadly. And Jill went on to answer him in her sweetest, firmest 
way. 
“T have told you, Jack, that, though I will not promise now to be 
your wife, I will promise it to you in three years, or sooner, if you 
come home ; and, till then, you and I are both of us to be free. I 
know my own heart well enough, and I daresay you think you know 
yours, but how can you tell with whom you may fall in love while you 
are away? You are only one-and-twenty now, and I am almost the 
only girl you have ever known. How can you tell what the world 
may have to teach you and show you?” 

“Oh, my darling! No one else in it can ever be the same to me 
that you are!” 

“Well, then, if you think so after three years, I will be your proud 
wife. Surely, if we are in earnest, we can be true to each other 
without any formal promise to bind us! And, if we cannot, then it 
will be ten times better for us never to have been engaged. Now, 
good-bye, Jack,” she added, after a pause. ‘ Asyousay, if you stay 
longer, you will really be too late. Good-bye.” 

“You are so calm and quiet. Ah, Jill, if you cared as much as 
Ido!” And he seized her hand and covered it with kisses. 

She was very calm, certainly; but for all that, when in another 
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moment he was gone and there was no one to see her emotion, she 
threw herself on the sofa, murmuring between her deep sobs: “Oh! 
my darling, my darling! And he thinks it is because I do not love 
him enough. Am I right to treat him so? Is it wise?” 

Was she right? Was it wise? At any rate she had sent him away 
from her. And as he left her that summer's evening, a bright, 
splendid, perfect knight, whom any fair lady might well be proud of, 
she never saw him again. 

And yet it was because he was so splendid that she had refused his 
pleadings. Jack was the only child of the squire of the parish, 
General Marriott ; and Jane Armstrong, once named Jill by Jack, and 
afterward universally called so, was the eldest daughter of the Rector. 
The Rectory garden was bounded on two sides by the woods: around 
the Hall, and, from their childhood, Jack and Jill had been accus- 
tomed to play together during the holidays like brother and sister. 

When she was seventeen and he nineteen, he passed with credit 
into the Engineers, and went up to Chatham to study, and when he 
came back from his first term there, the old relationship between the 
two was at an end, a change in it being unavoidable, if sad. Jill was 
shy and Jack officiously polite ; wearing his best clothes when he was _ 
likely to meet her, bringing her flowers from his father’s conservatory 
and grapes from his vinery; and, in fact, making hot love to her, 
which state of things continued until the occurrence of the scene 
described above. 

General Marriott saw it all plainly enough, but being fond of Jill, 
he was well pleased at the prospect of having her for his future 
daughter-in-law. 

It was Jill, only Jill, who saw any hazard in the engagement, 
although it seemed to her that her whole happiness depended upon 
it. It was for that very reason she wished to win, not the rash, 
impetuous, boyish love Jack could give her at present, but the love 
of his future manhood, of his life. She was so well aware of all the 
advantages he possessed : his social position, which would introduce 
him into the best society ; his physical beauty, his winning grace, his 
ready wit, which would ensure him friends and admirers where- 
soever he might be: was it likely that he would always remain 
true to the everyday English girl with no especial gifts? Yes, it 
was likely, Jill thought thankfully, because she knew something of 
his character; but it was not certain, for he was untried. Let 
him be tried: and then, if he proved faithful, he should be 
rewarded by a love as deep as the fathomless sea, as strong as 
the elements themselves, and faithful unto death! Little did Jack 
know, as he left the Rectory gates, that such a gift was his already, 
whether he ever came back worthy to claim it or not. 

And so two years passed away while Jack was in India, They 
did not write to each other except on birthdays and special occasions, 
because Jill had forbidden correspondence as likely to make him feel 
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less free. From General Marriott, she heard of him every other 
week, and he seemed to be well and popular and happy. 

Of a young curate, who came to the parish, and after doing his 
utmost to win Jill’s love, left the place in anger and despair, it is 
needless to write here: his pride was, after all, more wounded by 
the utter coldness of her manner than his heart smitten by it. 

At the end of two years, the old General, who had been a long 
while a widower, died ; and Jill learnt no more now of Jack’s welfare, 
for the Hall was entirely closed. At that time, too, the second 
Afghan war broke out, and his regiment was sent to the front. 

Those were anxious days for her, when she daily waited at the 
Rectory gate to meet the old postman who brought the morning 
paper, and with trembling hands would open it to see if any battle 
had been fought and what names were amongst the killed or 
wounded or sick. 

At last, one evening her brother came back from a neighbouring 
town with news of the defeat of Maiwand: he knew no particulars, 
and Jill had to wait till the next day in sickening anxiety. She 
spent the night sleeplessly, but not tearfully ; for if her darling died 
a soldier’s death, why she, a soldier’s sweetheart, must be brave too— 
if only she could be sure she was his sweetheart still! Surely the 
war was a special occasion which would have warranted his writing 
toher. Yet never a line from him had come. 

The next morning, when the, postman put the paper in her hand, 
she leaned against an old chestnut tree in the garden and opened it 
and read—first the names of those killed in battle. Thank God, 
thank God, his was not amongst them! Then, the seriously wounded. 
Ah! there it was, one of the very first: Lieutenant John Marriott of 
the Royal Engineers! He was suffering agonies in some camp 
hospital: perhaps dying, or perhaps dead! Oh! why had she not 
gone out at the beginning of the war, with other ladies, as a nurse? 
Then she might have been with him now, to win him back to life 
again with her care and tenderness, or to comfort him until the end. 

Wish as vain as it was earnest! for she was in her far away 
English home, and must hurry into the schoolroom to superintend 
the lessons of her young sister ; and into the garden to see about 
having the Autumn fruits picked for jam-making ; and to a dozen 
other small duties, which make up the sum total of a woman’s daily 
life. 

Two days afterwards, there came great comfort for her in an 
Indian letter from Jack, written some weeks before the Maiwand 
disaster, and brimful of good spirits and hope ; and these words were 
at the end of it: “If I get through this campaign all right and 
come home again safe and sound, will my time of probation be over 
vee Tell me, my darling, for indeed, indeed, I am getting weary 
of it?” 

Aye, the time of probation was over, but would he ever know it? 
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After that, Jill heard nothing of him for over six months, and 
although she had not seen any mention of his death in the papers, 
hope, growing less and less, had almost left her. In spite of her 
good courage, it was with a white face and a weary step that she went 
about her duties ; she, who was wont to be so cheerful in the days 
gone by, that she had been called by the family, “ Sunshine.” 

She had now a strange fancy for sitting, towards sunset, alone in 
the bay window, where she had last parted from her lover ; and one 
evening: it was a Sunday: having excused herself from going with 
the rest to church on the plea of fatigue, she lay there in a rocking- 
chair, dreaming sweet day-dreams of that bright, manly young face 
which had looked so entreatingly into hers, and seeming to hear 
again his reproachful cry, “ Ah, Jill, if you cared as much as I do!” 

A day-dream, and yet a reality; for as she raised her eyes, Jack, 
or else his ghost, was standing beside her ! 

But it was no ghost who flung his arm round her neck, and 
repeated again and again: “ My darling! My Jill! my treasure!” 

“Oh! Jack, Jack; I thought you would never come !” 

**So did I,” he said, solemnly. ‘ But look at me, my dear one: I 
am not the same. I . 

Then she saw that the right sleeve of his coat was hanging empty 
at his side. 

“No, Jack, you are not the same,” she said, catching up her 
breath, “ for you are mine now, whatever is in store for either of us. 
Only forgive me for not having trusted you sooner.” 

“Yet that was well, my love: because you see if we had been 
promised to each other, and I had come back to you like this, 
why you would have felt obliged to have me, and — perhaps— 
perhaps ” 

‘I should never have been so worthless as that, I hope; but 
doing without you has taught me to value you now, and if the 
lines have been hard ” She was crying on his poor wounded 
shoulder. 

‘Please God, the hard lines are over for us both: for me they 
are at any rate,” he whispered, looking down at her fondly and proudly, 
“ for the angels are not all in heaven yet.” 





LADY GRACE. 
BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
IN EATON PLACE. 


a MAUDE DYNEVOR, Doctor of Divinity, Canon 
and Sub-Dean of Oldchurch, was seated in his study at his 
sister’s house, Eaton Place, when two young men were shown into it. 
The sight of the first, Charles Baumgarten, was sufficient to make 
him spring to his feet, his very shoe buckles sparkling with wrath. 

“Again!” he stuttered. ‘Do you dare appear in my presence 
to beard me with your insolence? But for the memory of your 
father, I would order my servants to put you forth.” 

“Why, you are more peppery than you used to be, Doctor,” cried 
a voice from behind Charles—that of Cyras; who had about as much 
reverence for a high-church dignitary as for a native savage of his 
adopted land. The Canon stretched his stern, dark face round, to 
see whose bold voice might be thus addressing him. Charles spoke. 

“When I assured you I was not at the Haymarket Theatre the 
other night, sir, you might have trusted my word, after knowing me 
all these years. It was my brother who was there ; and Miss Dynevor 
was deceived by the resemblance.” 

The Sub-Dean gazed at both of them. ‘“ What is it you?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Come back to trouble England!” 

“‘T am here to honour it and its natives with a visit: you amongst 
the rest,” cried the undaunted Cyras, as he shook the Sub-Dean’s re- 
luctant hand. “Glad to see you in robust health and voice, sir.” 

The reverend gentleman coughed. Cyras, years ago, had gone in 
and out of his house as one of his own boys, and been on the 
same familiar terms with him. He turned to Charles : 

“Then am I to understand that you were not at the theatre, 
Charles Baumgarten? She insisted that you were there most posi- 
tively, you know, and she did not allow me to doubt her assertion.” 

“To be there under the circumstances described would be very 
unlikely for me,” returned Charles. “I think you might have known, 
sir, that I was not capable of it.” 

Something like “Plague take her!” escaped the lips of the Canon. 

“I’m sorry I offended Aunt Ann,” said Cyras. ‘I hear she looks 
upon my nodding to her as a personal insult. What if I hada 
lady upon my arm when I nodded? Aunt Ann never liked pretty 
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women, I remember, and that one is pretty beyond common ; a star, 

Doctor, of the first water.” : 
For once in his life the Sub-Dean’s fancy was tickled. He enjoyed 
a side fling at his sister. And Cyras was, in his opinion, so very 
lost a sheep that had he appeared at the play with an army of ladies 
instead of one, it would have given the Sub-Dean no manner of 
concern. 

“ You had better go to the drawing-room and make it right with 
them,” he said, when the young men had explained about Mrs, 
Carington and one or two other matters. ‘ Tell Ann all this, and 
re-establish yourself in her favour.” 

It may as well be remarked that the likeness between the brothers 
was not so very astonishing when they were together, or to those who 
knew them well. <A very great resemblance there undoubtedly was, 
quite sufficient to deceive the jeweller, and Miss Dynevor also, who 
had no suspicion that Cyras was in England. . But to strangers, 

- looking at the two for the first time, the likeness was marvellous. 

It chanced that Miss Dynevor was this morning in an exasperated 
mood, brought on by her ineffectual endeavours to induce Mary to 
say she would give up Charles Baumgarten. Her chosen seat when 
lecturing her nieces was the music stool. Drawn to the middle of 
the room, she sat, perched like Jupiter on Olympus, tall and _for- 
midable, in a grass-green stiff gown with balloon sleeves, her flaxen 
curls elaborately arranged and her tongue sharpened. 

‘It seems to me that the world must be coming to an end,” she 
said, haranguing all three girls in general, but Mary in particular ; 
‘and the sooner the better, if this is to be the order of things. 
In my younger days we modest maidens never so much as looked 
at an unmarried man: as to talking openly of one, as I have seen 
you girls doing over and over again, we should have been shut in our - 
rooms for a month after it. While you, Mary Dynevor, scruple not 
to uphold Charles Baumgarten’s conduct the other night !” 

“What I say is this, Aunt Ann—that Charles could not behave in 
the manner you have related,” responded Mary, a sound of tears in 
her voice. 

“‘ How dare you insult me by doubting my word?” 

“JT don’t doubt your word, Aunt; I doubt your eyesight. You 
mistook someone else for Charles.” 

Miss Dynevor shrieked. ‘You insolent girl !—mistook him, did 
I? When he turned his face impudently towards mine, and grinned 
and nodded to me! He winked, too ; I vow and protest he winked. 
The fact is, he must have been making free with some sort of wine.” 

“‘ He assured me in the presence of papa that it was not himself: 
that it was a mistake, for he was not out of his chambers at all that 
night.” 

** And you believed him!” scoffed Miss Dynevor. 
“With my whole heart,” warmly returned Mary, a glowing colour 
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dyeing her face. ‘I would rather die than disbelieve Charles Baum- 
garten.” 

“That’s a pretty modest avowal!” gasped Miss Dynevor. “You 
will Regina, what on earth are you doing there ?” 

“Only what you told me to do, Aunt Ann,” replied Regina, with 
the utmost apparent innocence, as she held out Miss Dynevor'’s 
knitting, nearly the whole of which she had been quietly undoing. 

“ told you!” shook Miss Dynevor, half beside herself with vexa- 
tion: I said to you ‘Do a bit!’” 

“Oh, ‘Do a bit,’” commented Regina. “I thought you said 
‘Undo a bit.’ I’m sure I’m very sorry, Aunt. It was a nightcap for 
Archdeacon Duck, wasn’t it ?” 

Aunt Ann’s wrath was arrested midway, for Charles and his brother 
at that moment entered. She knew Cyras at once, and pushed up 
her wig a little in astonishment. Cyras advanced to the young ladies 
to greet them in what he called New Zealand custom, which they 
found meant neither more nor less than kissing. 

When the noise and laughter had subsided, Cyras turned to 
Miss Dynevor. ‘May I venture to touch your fingers with the tips 
of mine, Aunt Ann?” 

No response. Miss Dynevor had not recovered from her petre- 
faction. 

“Tt’s only right to ask, before presuming,” went on Cyras; 
“because, you know, at the play the other night, you looked as 
though you wanted to annihilate me.” 

However annihilating Miss Dynevor might have looked the other 
night, she looked very foolish now. Cyras standing before her with 
his gay glances, Grace and Regina enjoying her discomfiture, and 
Mary drawing nearer to Charles as if it were her own sheltering 
place, a happy smile on her eye and lip. 

Miss Dynevor’s temper was exceedingly acid just then. ‘‘ The Sub- 
Dean forbade you the house,” she said sharply to Charles. ‘Do you 
set him at defiance ?” 

“The Sub-Dean!” interrupted Cyras. ‘My dear lady, we have 
been making ourselves comfortable with the Sub-Dean in his study for 
this half hour. He sent us to you here that we might do the same 
with you.” 

There was no daunting Cyras. Miss Dynevor demanded whether 
he knew the meaning of the word impudence, and why he had 
presumed to address her that night under such very doubtful circum- 
stances. 

“The circumstances will bear the strictest investigation,” laughed 
Cyras. ‘The lady I escorted to the theatre is charming, and one of 
my very good friends. I'll bring her to see you, if you like.” 

“ Mary,” whispered Charles, whilst Aunt Ann was striving to frame 
a fitting answer to this last most astounding proposition, “ they did 
not make you doubt me ?” 
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‘ Never, Charles.” 

‘Were it my case,” spoke Regina, boldly, “I should get married 
at once, and live upon cold mutton and barley water until Charley's 
briefs came in more quickly. You may get parted for good if you 
don’t by some plausible tale or other. One never knows what may 
happen.” 

A soft flush lighted Mary’s cheek: cold mutton and barley water 
bore no doubtful prospect for her. But Charles sighed deeply. He 
could carry out Regina’s suggestion, and add something to it even, 
upon his present briefs; he knew that: but, then—how was he to 
help Cyras ? 


Lady Grace. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SUB-DEAN CONDESCENDS. 


In one of the pleasant rooms at Avon House, its windows open to 
the lawn, to the scent of the flowers and the sound of the bees, har- 
bingers of the approaching summer, there stood a group of fair people. 
We know most of them. Cyras and Charles had travelled down that 
morning to Great Whitton ; and Charles had whispered to his mother 
all about Cyras’s prospects of the partnership and of Anna Jansen, 
and of how he meant to help him. It did not please Lady Grace. 
Cyras had stepped outside. 

“Don’t tell me, Charles. I know Cyras. If you help him to-day, 
he’ll need help again to-morrow.” 

“ That is rather unjust, mother mine. Cyras has needed no help 
from us up to this very day. He did not ask for it now. I think 
you have always misjudged him a little. You never loved him as you 
loved me and Gertrude.” 

“How could I?” somewhat sharply rejoined Lady Grace. 
*¢ Another loved him more than all if I did not—his father.” 

“Well, I feel that we ought to help him to this chance, mother,” 
said Charles. ‘I will do my part to it, and perhaps Uncle Henry 
will do the rest. It seems to me to lie in our duty—at least, in mine. 
Come hither, Gertrude ; tell mamma what your opinion is: you have 
been listening to our conversation.” 

Gertrude Baumgarten came forward, a tenderness in her blue eyes. 
She knelt at her mother’s knee—a half-playful, half-fond position she 
had always rather favoured—and spoke in a low, sweet tone. 

“T have been listening, as Charles says, mamma. I am sure he 
considers it right that this help should be given to Cyras.” 

* And what is your opinion, Gertrude?” demanded Lady Grace. 
“They are both your brothers ; Charles in a nearer degree than 
Cyras.” 

My opinion is, that it would be a sin not to help Cyras. If 
Charles is willing to do so, why oppose it, mamma? I only wish,” 
she earnestly added, “that it was in my power to do it.” 
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* Are you doing penance, Gertrude?” suddenly exclaimed a rich, 
mellow voice from the door of the room; and Gertrude rose laugh- 
ingly to face Sir Everard Wilmot. 

“T am not convinced,” exclaimed Lady Grace. ‘ You are both 
of you misled by your affection for Cyras. I wonder what you 
would say, Sir Everard?” And she put the case before him ina 
few words. 

Sir Everard listened, and laughed a little. ‘ That must have been 
Cyras I saw flying over the grass just now,” he remarked. ‘“ Well, 
as to the matter under discussion: of course, it would be a very great 
sacrifice for Charley to have to delay his marriage ; but—there are 
worse misfortunes at sea even than this.” 

He was so evidently amused that Lady Grace looked up. 

“ Undoubtedly Cyras must be helped. Four thousand pounds! 
Why, it’s nothing ; a mere bagatelle.” 

“To you it may be, Sir Everard,” retorted Lady Grace, compress- 
ing her lips; ‘* but not to others.” 

“Then suppose I take it upon myself,” he laughed, in a tone which 
might be meant for jest or earnest. ‘“‘ Charley can keep his two thou- 
sand pounds in his own pocket.” 

“Charley is in debt himself, I’m afraid,” severely remarked Lady 
Grace. 

“No, I am not, mother,” he answered, quickly. “It was all a 
mistake, and has been set right.” 

“T said it must be so,” cried Gertrude. 

Lord Avon and Cyras entered together ; Cyras full of merriment. 
He had been enlightening the earl upon the whole past mystery, 
winding up his account with a humorous description of his interview 
with Miss Dynevor in Eaton Place. Lady Grace spoke a few words 
freely, which served to check the young man’s laughter. 

“What?” he exclaimed. ‘ Charles is to hand over his savings to 
me and defer his marriage with Mary? No, that he shall not. Why, 
you can’t think I would let him do it! I used to put upon Charley 
as a boy, but I will never do so asa man. I loved him then and 
I love him still.” 

“Not even to help you to the partnership, and to Miss Anna 
Jansen ?” laughed Sir Everard. 

“Not even for that. Not if it would help me to every good in 
the world. How on earth could it have entered anyone’s head ?” 

“Do you remember me, Cyras ?” 

Cyras did not answer in words: only smiled, as he looked at Sir 
Everard. Their hands met in a warm clasp. 

“Will you accept the money from me, Cyras ?” 

“From you /” 

“You helped me once, though not with money. Suffer me to 
help you now.” 

“Don’t fret yourselves into fiddlestrings, young people,” spoke up 
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Lord Avon in his indifferent way from the depths of an easy chair, 
**T will see to Cyras.” 

“Not in this instance, Avon,” said Sir Everard, decision in his 
tone. ‘Don’t you understand that I owe him a debt, and that I 
would repay it ?” 

“T will take it as a loan from you,” said Cyras, in a low tone of 
feeling. 

“ All right,” laughed the baronet. ‘“ Then it’s all settled.” 

“And I hope you will make it the turning point in your life, 
Cyras,” said Lady Grace, ‘and become as steady as Charles is.” 

Cyras laid down a spray of lilac he had brought in, and spoke 
with emotion. ‘I promise you that it shall be so—by the memory 
of my dead father.” 


Very shortly after this a double wedding took place in London; 
for Gertrude Baumgarten and Mary Dynevor were married together, 
Everything went off with great success, and Lord Avon gave Gertrude 
away. Cyras remained in England for it. He was in high form, 
and insisted upon kissing not only the brides in church, but the 
bridesmaids afterwards at the breakfast. He had squared up his 
accounts and would sail the following day for New Zealand, leaving 
a promise that when he came again his wife should be with him. 

The Sub-Dean condescended to perform the marriage ceremony for 


both parties; and Miss Dynevor honoured the company in a new 
flaxen wig and a bird of paradise: a very magnificent specimen which 
Cyras had specially procured for her from some island in the 
Southern seas with an unpronounceable name. 


riot 


MAY MARION. 


Eyes of the softest shade of grey, 

Lips that laugh in a winsome way, 
Pink-white cheeks as merry as they, 

And a pert proud chin that seems to say: 

‘“ You needn’t go, but you must not stay ”’— 
That’s May Marion, that’s my May. 


Small white hands that hold me at bay, 
Half in earnest and all in play; 

Pretty looks that say me ‘‘ nay,” 

Prettier speeches that are loud with “ yea;’”” 
Smiles that solace and frowns that slay— 
That’s May Marion, well-a-day! 

Merry and mischievous, grave and gay, 
Marion, Marion, hear me, pray! 

Loyal heart at your feet I lay— 

Mine, be mine, for ever and aye! 
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